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PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 7. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1883) 


MAJESTY THE KING. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT. 
Hon. Secretary—GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, D.LITT., F.R.C.M, 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A, ~ 
Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon:R.C.M. 


Telegrams: “ Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: ‘‘ Kensington 8681-2-3." 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 


THE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to pupils of both 
sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest eminence in all 


branches, 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to provide for Pupils under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of their general education. The Tuition 
Fee is {6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, {1 1s. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 


Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading. Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
There are Voca] and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and Pupils sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 
The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 
There are three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is {12 12s. per Term 
Entrance Fee, {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexandra’s House, 


adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 


An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of “ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music” (A.R.C.M_) is held three times a year, in September, December 


and April. Fee, £5 5s. 
(PATRONS’ FUND] 
The Royal College of Music Patrons’ Fund (founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart., 
F.R.C.M.) for the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and 


the S. Ernest Palmer Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 
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The Royal 


of Music, 


GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1 


INSTITUTED, 1822. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830, 


PATRONS. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE (DUCHESS OF ARGYLL). 


PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
PRINCIPAL. 
SIR JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., D.Mus. Oxon, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS 21st SEPTEMBER, 1931. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 10th SEPTEMBER, 1931. 


SCHOLARSHIPS for various a will be offered for competition in September. Last 


day of entry, Monday, 
CONDUCTING. 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus. 


27th July. 


Special Course for Training Conductors under the direction of 


VACATION COURSE FOR TEACHERS. Pianoforte, Class Singing, Aural Training, 


and Musical History and Appreciation. 


of Lectures on application. 


GRADUATE COURSE (G.R.S.M.London) begins September, 1931. 


September 8th to 11th inclusive. Synopses 


This course is held 


jointly by the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music for the 
raining of Teachers in Music. The Diploma granted by Examination entitles 
successful candidates to Graduate status (Burnham scale) and to append to their 


names the letters 
London). 


“G.R.S.M.London”’ (Graduate of the Royal Schools of Music, 


I..R.A.M. EXAMINATIONS during the Summer, Christmas and Easter Vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, entry forms and all further information from 


A. ALGER BELL, Secretary. 


THE 


ASSOCIATED BOARD of 
The R.A.M. & The R.C.M. 


FOR LOCAI, EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 
President—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K,.G, 


Local CENTRE EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 
Written Examinations held at all Centres in 
March, June and November. Practical Exam- 
inations at all Centres in March-April and 
November-December. For dates of entry, 
see current Syllabus A. 

** ScHOOL,”’ EXAMINATIONSIN Music. Held 
throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March-April, June-July and Oct.-Nov. 
For dates of entry, see current Syllabus B. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held 
each year in March-April, June-July, and 
November-December. For full particulars see 
special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for Two 
or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, 
Entry Forms and any other information may 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


96 & 95, Wimpole St., London, W.1. 


For instruction under his teachers, and 
under his su ision, on the lines laid down 
in “ Act Touch," “ First Principles of 
Pianoforte Playing,” ‘‘ Some Commentaries,” 
Relaxation Studies,” Child’s First Steps,” 
“Forearm Rotation,” ‘‘ Musical Interpre 
tation,” ‘‘ Pianist’s First Music Making,” 
Method in Teaching,” ‘‘ The Slur,”’ &c. 


Open to Professionals and Amateurs 
and also to Children. 
The staff consists of 41 Professors of great 


experience and platform reputation, all 
trained by the Founder. 


Complete One-Year Training Course 
for Teachers. 
(Accepted by Registration Counctl.) 


Comprises Lecture Lessons by the Founder 
and ae in Psychology, Piano Teaching, 
Aural Training, Child-teaching, Singing-class 
management, and Solo lessons weekly. 


OPEN ALso to NON-STUDENTS. 


be obtained post free from THE SECRETARY, For further particulars write— 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. Mre. MARION COLE, Secretary. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE MUSIC 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 7. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1883) 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O,, M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT. 
Hon. Secretary—GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, D,LITT., F.R.C.M. 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A, ~ 
Bursar—E. J, N, POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: “ Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: ‘‘ Kensington 8681-2-3.”’ 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
Tue COLLEGE coffers a complete course of musical instruction to pupils of both 
sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest eminence in all 


branches, 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


A Junior Department has been established to —— for Pupils under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of their general education. The Tuition’ 
Fee is £6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, {1 Is. 


SPECIAL CLASSES : 
Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 


requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading. Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 


There are Voca] and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and iy mes sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 
The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 
There are three terms in the year. THe Tuition Fee is {12 12s. per Term 
Entrance Fee, {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexendra’s House, 


adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 


An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of “ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music "’ (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in September, December 


and April. Fee, £5 5s. 
[PATRONS’ FUND] 
The Royal College of Music Patrons’ Fund (founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart., 
F.R.C.M.) for the encouragement of British Composers end Executive Artistes, and 


the S. Ernest Palmer Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. P: 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 
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The Royal Aéaauia of Music, 


B YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 1, 
INSTITUTED, 1822, INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830, 
PATRONS. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT A STRATHEARN, K.G, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE (DucHESS oF ARGYLL). 


PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
RINCIPAL. 
SIR JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., D.Mus. Oxon, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS 21st SEPTEMBER, 1931. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 10th SEPTEMBER, 1931. 


SCHOLARSHIPS for various subjects will be offered for competition in September. Last 
day of entry, Monday, 27th July. 

CONDUCTING. Special Course for Training Conductors under the direction of 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus. 

VACATION COURSE FOR TEACHERS. Pianoforte, Class Singing, Aural Training, 
and Musical History and Appreciation. September 8th to 11th inclusive. Synopses 
of Lectures on application. 

GRADUATE COURSE (G.R.S.M.London) begins September, 1931. This course is held 
jointly by the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music for the 

raining of Teachers in Music. The Diploma granted by Examination entitles 
successful candidates to Graduate status (Burnham scale) and to append to their 
names the letters “‘G.R.S.M.London” (Graduate of the Royal Schools of Music, 
London). 
I..R.A.M. EXAMINATIONS during the Summer, Christmas and Easter Vacations. 


| PROSPECTUSES, entry forms and all further information from 
. A. ALGER BELL, Secretary. 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 


ASSOCIATED BOARD of 
The RAM. & The RCM. 


FOR LOCAI, EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 
President—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G, 


LocaL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 
Written Examinations held at all Centres in 
March, June and November. Practical Exam- 
inations at all Centres in March-April and 
November-December. For dates entry, 
see current Syllabus A. 

** Scoot,” EXAMINATIONS IN Music. Held 
the British Isles three times a 
viz., h-April, June-July and Oct.-Nov. 
For dates of entry, see current Syllabus B. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held 
each year in - ghey June-July, and 
November-December. For full see 
special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M, for Two 
or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, 
Entry Forms and any other information may 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
96 & 95, Wimpole St., London, W.1. 

For instruction under his teachers, and 
Pianoforte Pla ” « Some Commentaries,” 
Relaxation S “ Child’s First Steps,” 
‘Forearm Rotation,” Musical Interpre- 


tation,” “ Pianist’s First Music Making,” 
“Method in Teaching,” ‘‘The Slur,” &c. 


The staff of Professors of 
nnd 
Complete One-Year Training Course 

for Teachers. 
(Accepted by Registration Counctsl.) 

Comprises Lecture Lessons by the Founder 
and others in Psychology, Piano ae. 


Aural Training, Child-teaching, Sin 
management, and Solo lessons y. 


OPEN To NON-STUDENTS. 


For further particulars write— 
Mre. MARION COLE, Secretary. 


be o a free from THE SECRETARY, 
14 & 15, ord Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(INSTITUTED 1872.) 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
K.P., P.C., G.C.V.O., C.B.E. 
Principal: E. STANLEY ROPER, M.V.O., M.A., MUS.B. 
Controller of Examinations: EDWARD D’EVRY, F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L. 


TEACHING DEPARTMENT. 

Michaelmas, Lent and Trinity Terms (twelve weeks each) begin respectively in 

September, January, and April. 
he College provides complete and systematic instruction and training in every 
ised musical subject and Dramatic and Operatic Elocution, during the day and even- 
ing. Students are received for single subjects, or for the course arranged to suit special 
individual needs, or for the scheme of Lecture-Classes for the Training of Music Teachers. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, or other instru- 
ment) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified professors. 

Preparation for all Public Examinations in the Theory and Practice of Music, 
including University Degree Examinations. 

The College Orchestra, the Choirs, the Light Opera Class, and the various Ensemble 
Classes, Lectures on Musical History, &c., are open also to those not attending the 
College for other subjects. 

In the JuNIoR SCHOOL students are admitted up to 16 years of age at reduced fees. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to 
all British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, 
value {100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation 


for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of London and Durham Universities. 
Particulars of the TeachingDepartment, with list of Professors, Fees, Scholarships Regu- 
lations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Diploma and Local Examinations, on application. 


MANDEVILLE PLACE, 


MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 


The 


Ropal College of Organists, 
Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 7. 
President : Dr. STANLEY MARCHANT. 


The Distribution of Diplomas 
by the President, Dr. STANLEY MARCHANT, 
will take place on 
SATURDAY, JULY 25th, at 3 p.m. 


The President will deliver an address and Dr. M. P. 
Conway, organist of ~ Cathedral, will play some of the 
pieces selected for the 

No tickets are required, 


accommodation, 
doors will be opened to non-members at 2.45 p.m. 
FREDK. G. SHINN. 
Hon, Seeretary. 


t owing to the limited 
ion cannot be guaranteed. The | 


The Editha Knocker 
School of Violin Playing, Ltd. 


67, FINCHLEY Rp., St. JouN’s Woop, N.W.8. 
Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 88264. 


Students admitted for Violin, Viola, 
Ensemble. Teachers’ Training Class. 
ORCHESTRA on Wednesdays, trom 11 to1 p.m. 
Membership open to non-students. 

One SCHOLARSHIP and one EXHIBITION 
to be competed for annually in November. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary. 
AUTUMN TERM commences Sept. 21st, 1931. 


SOCIETY or WOMEN MUSICIANS 
74, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 5466. 


President (1930-31) : 
Mrs. CECIL HARCOURT (Evelyn Suart). 


The Society, founded in 1911, acts as a 
representative body in matters where the 
interests of Women in music are concerned ; 
affords members the benefits of co-operation 
and of advice on the business side of their pro- 
fessional work ; holds monthly musical meetings ; 
administers Cobbett Library of British Chamber 
Music and Cobbett Challenge Medal for String 
Quartet playing, &c. 


Particulars of Subscription, &c., on application 
to Organising Secretary. 


Please mention Music AND LETTERS 
when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL MUSIC 


JOHN CARPENTER ST.. VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Founded by the Corporation of 1880, 
and man by the Music Committee. 


Principal— SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC was founded in September, 1880, for the purpose 
of providing high-class instruction in the art and science of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 
e year is divided into THREE TERMS arranged to commence as follows :—Third Monday in 
September (12 weeks) ; Second Monday in January (12 weeks) ; Fourth Monday in April (12 weeks). 
Forms of Entry can be obtained on application to the Secretary. Students ional] or 
Amateur) of any age received. 
The Fees for Amateur Students of any branch of Music, or Stage , Vary according to 
the Professor selected, and range fvom {2 2s. 6d. to {6 2s. 6d. per Term of Twelve weeks. 
The Inclusive Fees for Students desiring a Complete Musical Education are of two grades : 
12 12s. Od. and {14 14s. Od. per Term. Special Training Course for Teachers (approved by 
eachers’ Registration Council). Students cannot enter for Tuition only. 
One hundred and ten Scholarships and Prizes competed for annually in June. 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, Fridays, 10.30 a.m. 
Under the direction of the Principal and Assistants. 


Classes in Chamber Music Conducting, Fencing, Harmony, Elocution, Stage Dancing, 
RUDIMENTS, SIGHT SINGING, and OPERA, are available at low fees to Students taking 
private tuition. ORGAN LESSONS given daily (evening lessons arranged). 

The Local Centres and Local Schools Examinations are open to the Students of the 
School and Public generally in the following subjects:—Pianoforte, Singing, Sight Singing, 
Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, all Wind and Instruments, Harp, Suteeny, Organ, 


Elocution, Accompanying and Timpani. Syllabus can be had post free upon application to the 
Registrar, H. SAXE WYNDHAM. Secretary. 
Telephones—Central 4459, City 5566. Telegrams—" Euphonium, Fleet, London.” 
THE 
Cecil Sharp House. 
SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL. 
Malvern, 
PIANO REPAIRS August Ist—15th. 
and Reconditioning 
STEINW A Concert of Folk Music and 
A Y Dance will be given at Cecil Sharp 
& SONS House on June 30th, at 8.30 p.m. 
Can now undertake this ke 
— by their own skilled The Library is open on Mondays 
craftsmen. Any make of and Wednesdays from 
Piano. Moderate charges, 
Estimates and Advice RT 
Free. Particulars from— 
The Secretary, 
STEINWAY & SONS Cecil Sharp House, 
Street, Conduit Serest, 2, Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1, 
Telephone: Gulliver 2206. 
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KEITH, PROWSE PUBLICATIONS. 


Representative Piano Works 
BY 


MODERN DUTCH COMPOSERS. 


BONSET, J. 
HOLLANDSCHE PANEELTJES Net 
2 books, each - - 
SCHNITZLER, L. 

IMPRESSIONS - - 8/- 

SIGTENHORST MEYER, B. 
SPROOKJESWERELD - - 2/- 

These albums by outstanding 


composers of the present -day 
Dutch school, portray an origin- 
ality of thought that is unhampered 
by convention. Schnitzler, mm his 
‘ Impressions,’ obtains most intri- 
guing effects without recourse to 
superfluous mannerisms. 


KEITH, PROWSE & CO., LTD., 
Educational Dept., 
42-3, Poland Street, W. 1. 


6 BASQUE FOLKSONGS 


Collected and Arranged 
by 


RODNEY GALLOP 


A BISCAYAN LULLABY, 
A LOVE SONG, 
BETTIRI’S HARE, 
SHEPHERD’S SONG, 
THE SERMON, SERENADE 


3/6 net. 


It is an admirable work, thus to record the 
folk-music of a people so peculiar and, for all 
their geographical nearness to powerful French 
and ve culture, so isolated. The tunes, 
though of modest melodic range, have a 
rhythmical character. The editor has provided 
well-fitting English versions to the Basque texts, 


Blugener, Utd. 


18, Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, W.1. 


TO OUR READERS 


Our advertisers have 
helped us to keep 
Music AND LETTERS 
going for Twelve years. 
Can you spare a few 
minutes during the 
thirteen weeks each 
number remains current, 
to look through their 
announcements, and 
when you write them, 
mention Music AND 
Letters? It will be 
of mutual benefit. 


THANK YOU! 


The Works of 


WILLIAM WALTON 
in the Oxford Catalogue 


‘ A young composer of quite exceptional 

gifts. He has fire, but he has also sanity. 

I shall be grievously disappointed 

if something remarkable does not come out 

of a musical faculty so rich in all respects 

as that of Walton obviously is..—Ernest 
Newman in the Sunday Times. 


V10La CONCERTO. Piano Score, with Solo 
Viola part, edited by Lionel Tertis, 
7s. 6d. Viola part separately, 1s. 6d. 
Full Score, 21s. 

PORTSMOUTH POINT. An Overture. 
Miniature Score, 3s. 6d. Piano Duet, 
6s. 6d. Full Score, 15s. 


SINFONIA CONCERTANTE. Piano and 
Orchestra. For two Pianos, 7s. 6d. 
Full Score, 21s. 

FagaADE SUITE. Piano Duet. 6s. 6d. 

SreEsTA for small Orchestra. Piano Duet, 
5s. Full Score, 5s. 

Score and parts for all the above works 

may be hired from the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, W. 1 
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Bluthner Studios Studios supplied 


23, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, Pianos 


with new 


— at the above address. A large room suitable for 
ectures, &c., and several smaller rooms are available to 
teachers of music. For particulars, apply to: 


BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


have now been 


SCHUBERT 
Centenary Number 


October, 1928 
OUT OF PRINT 


STUDIOS. 
These Lp mg A sppomted Studios are the recognised 
convenience. One morning or aitenuben per week the 
minimum time arranged for. Low inclusive termes. 


Apply : 38, WIGMORE STREET, W. 1. 


NICHOLAS GATTY 


MUS.DOC.CANTAB, 
is prepared to undertake the revision and arrange- 
ment of M8S,.and to advise on any matter concern: 
and orchestration. 
terms, &c.,epply, 12, Upper George Street, W 1 
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VOLUME XII No. 3 


OUR WORTHY SELVES 


Tuere is a deal of lamentation and woe just now. Nations and 
individuals get like that sometimes. No concert engagements to be 
had! No openings except in jazz bands! Wireless is killing concerts! 
People will soon forget what an orchestra really sounds like! If 
orchestras are killed, there will soon be nothing to broadcast! 
Englishmen never were very musical, they will soon be less so! The 
opera is all foreigners! The Entertainment tax! The B.B.C. 
management! ‘These critics! These colleges! The new music! 
Good concert engagements always were for the few, and these can 
take care of themselves. What is meant is that engagements ‘ in the 
provinces ’ and at ‘ private houses ’ are harder to find. But is it that, 
or that the number of applicants is greater? Formerly, parents had 
a little sense. Two centuries ago Mr. Arne, upholsterer in King 
Street, Covent Garden, sent his son, Thomas Augustine, to Eton, 
wisely intending him for the law. The boy muffled the strings of a 
spinet in his bedroom, stole into the gallery at the opera, and secretly 
practised the violin; and his father, when he found him one day 
leading a string quartet, reluctantly gave way ; and wisely, because the 
boy had proved his case. The procedure nowadays is different. 
Parents, noticing that capitalised labour offers a less promising outlook 
than it did, bethink themselves, for a son in whom they know there is 
good stuff, of some occupation where his success will depend on 
himself. Finding in him what they are told is a musical gift, they 
deliberately educate him for a musical career, instead of putting 
obstacles in his way. They accept, in fact, as proven the case which 
was to be proved. That is their folly and their son’s funeral. The 
saying is attributed to Mr. Snowden that music is a necessity, not a 
luxury. He meant that to apply to the consumer. It is more certainly 
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true of the producer: no one should be permitted to produce music 
but those who can’t help doing it, and they, bless them, will not 
wait for any permission. 

It is thought by some that, as the parents have neglected their 
duty, the music colleges ought to perform it, and to tell the boy that 
it is no use his going on with a job for which he is not fitted. That 
sounds a hopeful plan, but it is tempered by the reflection that to tell 
B, C, or D that they will never do anything (i.e., make any money) 
with music is to state by implication that A will; and then if A, after 
all, didn’t, when he had passed from their fostering care, the parents 
of A would... ! All that a music college could do would be to 
raise the standard of its entrance examination, and to intimate to an 
idle student or an incompetent professor that its patience was at last 
exhausted. 

By whosesoever fault, the profession of music is overstocked. That is 
the general impression, though the actua) facts are difficult to arrive 
at. The Musical Directory prints only those who like to send in their 
names, and they neither all like, nor all precisely describe themselves 
when they do so, so that the following figures show only vaguely 
either proportion or amount :— 


Vocal. 
Soprano 340 
Contralto 230 
Baritone 200 
Tenor 160 
Bass 160 
Mezzosoprano 6U 
Alto 10 
1,160 
Instrumental. 
Strings 970 
Wind and brass 560 
Accompanists 7 
Piano, organ, 
teaching, and 
unspecified 2,400 
4,000 
London 5,160 
Provinces, say 6,000 
Total 11,160 


It is probably true to say that most of these lead a precarious 
existence ; and if anything is to be done to help them, the first step 
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would be to know their numbers and other statistics. But we have 
seen with the census what a rooted objection there is to giving returns 
of this sort; it is based on unwarranted suspicion, and will only 
gradually be overcome. Out of the eleven thousand or so the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians has enrolled about 3,500 and 
expects to increase its numbers. A department of that, called the 
solo-performers, numbers 270 at the moment, and this aims at being 
a kind of trades union; wisely managed, it might do good in collecting 
information or in stating a case. 

But, ultimately, there is very little we can do to help our neighbour : 
he must help himself. Who are those who as a rule get on in their 
calling? Those who use their wits to specialise. A man must find 
some one thing he can do better than anybody else, or, what will 
often do as well, better than anyone in that street. Wits! Wits! 
They are men’s only prerogative over the animal. We often call it 
imagination, but that seems too grand a word. Wits is more often a 
very simple thing—an unresting curiosity about all we see or hear, 
a constant asking why it is as it is, and what would happen if you did 
it differently, a taking nothing for granted, an attending to one thing 
at a time and with the whole attention. We have among us a pianist 
of skill who tried for long to make ends meet by writing potboilers, 
until one day he thought of giving a Bach recital, after which, though 
he is seldom asked for anything but Bach, it is realised that he can 
play a good many other composers. There was a violin player who, 
despairing of platform success, had declined upon teaching, till his 
wits and curiosity told him one day how the clavichord must have 
been made, and no one would now go to anybody else for information 
about seventeenth century instruments. There is some one thing 
waiting for each of us that he can do well. It is usually a hobby, 
though it may come by accident; but all depends on how soon we can 
find out what it is. The A.R.A.M., or whatever it may be, does not 
set anyone up for life, it only enters him at a particular place; what 
he will do when he gets there depends on his wits, and not the cleverest 
teacher can supply those. 

Wireless has given a tremendous jolt to all our ideas and it will take 
time to readjust them : but it is not going to upset music permanently. 
When photographs first came in, everyone collected some hundreds 
from their friends; who collects now? Wireless is no nearer to a 
concert than a photograph is to a portrait, and before very long people 
will be using it only as they use books of reference or the daily Press.“ 


(1) There was a capital letter on this subject in The Observer of May 17, 
risking a prophecy :—‘ When the general music-loving public has recovered 
from the fallacious joys of its new toy, executant musicians will be as 
necessary to the practice of music as they were before the invention of repro- 
ductive machines. But there will be an elimination. Concerts will be fewer, 
and their average standard higher,’ etc. 
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People often talk of music as the youngest of the arts: they think it 
began with—well, there are several dates given; but the wiser heads 
are not quite sure whether it was music or speech that came first. 
What is true, is that it took a long time to separate music from 
speech (as it also did to separate the word from the sentence). But it 
is not true that music is going to die out; mechanism has in the past 
always made more music possible, and this mechanism will, when we 
understand how to use it. Forward, please—Miss Wits! 

* Englishmen were never very musical!’ Woeren’t they? Who can 
tell? And aren’t they? As far as enjoying music goes, all nations are 
about equal that are at the same stage of civilisation. All works of 
art wear; it is not that we exhaust them exactly, but there comes a 
time when we cannot listen with fresh ears to well-known music; that 
time is not yet reached in this country. As for understanding it, that 
is another matter. The average man understands music about as 
much as the average woman understands a boat: she has never raced 
in the one, he has never made the other; both agree to respect a 
thing of obvious appeal to persons they admire. It is impossible to 
say how anyone else’s ears hear music, but broadly it must depend 
on previous training and on the presentation of the moment. What 
the music colleges of this country have done as a whole is to train 
audiences, not performers; and that is well worth doing. But it has 
been said of one of them that ‘ there is time here to learn everything 
but music,’ and from another a conductor has said that nothing would 
induce him to take a windplayer. We have only two real training 
grounds for specific purposes—the cathedral choir and Kneller Hall. 
The weakness of the music college proceeds not from any remissness 
in its management, but from the omission to link it closely with after 
life. Whereas the chorister, boy or man, learns his art by practising 
it daily, and the bandsman is automatically drafted to a regiment at 
the end of his pupillage, of the hundreds who leave the music colleges 
only tens find a billet. 

The case of the English composer is not dissimilar. He has done 
best when he had an immediate object—Byrd and Weelkes when there 
were hundreds of homes waiting to sing what they might write, 
Purcell when the nation was mad on masques, 8S. 8. Wesley and his 
contemporaries when everyone wanted to sing anthems or glees, 
Sullivan when a first-class satirist gave him an opening. The 
Englishman wants his music to be topical, in the first place; and in 
the second, the English composer can get the best out of himself when 
his music is incidental to something else, and when he can immediately 
check the result in practice. He has provided for the cathedral and 
the ballad opera ; the cinema awaits his attention. 
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Also, poetry is the typical English art, and to some extent it takes 
the place of music to us. We are carollers by nature, and like to 
be borne along on the sound of words, not indeed regardless of their 
meaning, but independently of it. We get all the music we want 
largely out of words, recited or sung. Our best music has been choral, 
and our most consistent music has been in the church tradition, where, 
moreover, we have had the great advantage of Elizabethan English 
to set. On the other hand, we have not carried invention so far as 
some Cuntinental nations who had a bias towards instrumental music. 
We see this predominance of word over tone in opera, too : the English 
are far more impatient of a bad libretto or of a poor translation than 
any other people : rather than endure those they are content to have 
the vaguest idea of the plot, or even none: in that, incidentally, they 
make a mistake. 

The mention of opera reminds us of another of our difficulties : 
foreign performers are preferred, as such, to English. There may 
be something rather human in this. When our own brother, for 
instance, takes a public position of any kind, we have mixed feelings ; 
satisfaction that others recognise at last a merit that we knew all 
along; surprise that merit we have taken as a matter of course should 
suddenly be made much of; indifference to an actual, objective merit 
whose freshness has, for us, worn off; pride in a family achievement ; 
dislike of the publicity. Take away the actual fraternal relationship, 
and only the third of these, the indifference, is left. For direct 
gratification we need something fresh and unexpected, and public 
performance is a matter of direct gratification, if only because we pay 
for a seat. There can be little doubt that the reason foreigners are 
almost exclusively employed at Covent Garden is because the audience, 
not the management, wish it; there can be no doubt, however, that 
the taxpayer ought not to have to subsidise this whim. Prejudice— 
prejudging—is at the bottom of this attitude. It was epitomised (and 
satirised) when the Irishman Allan James Foley called himself 
Signor Foli, and I was duly impressed at the age of eleven by his 
fine Italian bass. It is not confined to opera. 

At the same time execution, whether vocal or instrumental, does 
not at present reach a high standard here, and it would be ridiculous 
to blink the fact. Singers are of the past. Oratorio standard was 
high, and few now reach that. It used to be rare to hear a voice not 
under control, or producing an ugly note; it is now rare not to hear 
both. Vocalisation has abdicated; interpretation reigns. Those who, 
having the natural gift, are prepared to take the indispensable trouble 


(2) Angli jubilant, wrote a French monk a thousand years ago, Allemanni 
ululant (howl), Itali caprizant (gambol), Galli cantant. 
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are probably no fewer than they used to be; but both the standard 
and the ability of the singing-masters is too low. They do not know 
what beautiful tone sounds like; single notes and whole phrases pass 
muster that are not singing at all. And singers are only half-taught 
when they appear in public. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
they would give more pleasure, though the voice would not, of course, 
reach across a hall, if they had never had a lesson. There are 
exceptions—we all know them—to prove the rule. 

The case of the orchestral player is different. He works hard at 
his craft, and when he has done so he is apt to be aware that he is 
‘somebody.’ He is. He is a capable, all-round musician, able to 
read anything put on his desk, and particularly good in an emergency, 
especially when he is in sympathy with his conductor. But he has not 
got a really good tone; the volume is all right, but the quality is poor. 
There is only one orchestra in this country whose strings understand 
a fine attack : there is only one other that can when it likes, which is 
not always, produce a perfect ensemble in the wind. Good string- 
players are common : born leaders are rare. The old noble trumpet 
tone has given place to a wizened sound ; we are never quite sure they 
are not cornets. Trombones are often good, but they seldom realise a 
pianissimo. Our orchestras seem seldom to have considered the 
advantage of getting homogeneous phrases : when a clarinet takes up 
a phrase from a flute he often plays it quite differently, as if he were 
asserting some sort of independence, not contributing to a whole. 
Drummers have much to learn: they are content with reasonable 
punctuality, but there is more to it than that, as the Viennese 
drummer showed us. 

The defect chiefly is that there is no tradition of refined, beautiful 
tone, or crisp, convincing time. It would be worth while to get a 
Viennese horn over here to create a standard for the first, and a 
Czech fiddler for the second. But also it begins to be clear that not 
all conductors are aware of these deficiencies, or else that they are not 
practical musicians enough to get them remedied. ‘ Rehearsals! ’ 
‘ Deputies! ’—they will murmur. If rehearsals really cannot be got, 
let us have a year’s holiday from orchestral music, while we teach 
some new orchestras that are willing to rehearse. If the deputy 
system prevails, the boot is on the other leg; any orchestral player 
who sends a deputy confesses that he does not wish to learn, and not 
to wish to learn is a form of conceit : more bluntly still, it is to admit 
that you do not particularly care how the music goes. These remarks 
refer to a majority : there is a considerable minority that knows what 
attack, tone, phrasing, might be, and would never, of their own 
motion, think of sending a deputy. It is on their account that one 
feels a trifle sore at the pass that things have reached. For the man 
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who sends a deputy defrauds the public twice over. He sends an 
ostensibly less efficient player to the concert for which he was first 
engaged, and he plays in the concert of his choice on insufficient 
rehearsal. 

But a man must live! Certainly. We are not seeing anyone starve 
if we can help it. But there is no obligation on him to live in an 
orchestra: he might live in a jazz-band. Jazz looks for none but 
superlative musicians, and in sending a deputy to receive the 
instruction which he did not himself need he left no doubt about his 
being superlative. Jazz also pays high wages; and as he vacated his 
seat in the orchestra to go and sit temporarily elsewhere at a higher 
wage, there can be no objection to his taking this seat and wage 
permanently without having to break his contract for it. Whether, 
when he has got it, life there will be worth living is entirely his own 
concern, but it is obvious that it will be a good bargain on all three 
sides. Meanwhile, the orchestra relieved of its scratch players, could 
settle down to business with a permanent conductor and responsible 
leaders to take part practices. 

But there is another side to all this. We have to take the English- 
man as he is, not as he would be if he had all the merits and none 
of the defects of other nations. He is a creature of infinite com- 
promise (not of inexorable logic, like one of his neighbours) and of 
practical issues (not of philosophical ideals, like another). When he 
is a player he approaches music in the spirit of a game. He wants to 
win, but is not ashamed to lose. The music may be this or that—he 
forms but slight «esthetic judgment upon it: he loves it for its 
adventure and its comradeship. When he is a listener he applauds a 
single performer enthusiastically, because he thinks of his courage 
in playing a lone hand, and a body of performers perfunctorily, 
because they ought, he thinks, to have an opponent to beat, but are 
apparently only playing against bogey. He does not discriminate 
between a good and a bad performance, and applauds both equally for 
fear he might be ‘ wrong.’ He says so often that he ‘ is devoted to 
music but knows nothing about it technically,’ that he has gradually 
made unintelligent admiration into a fetish, and it has become for him 
a mere piece of bad manners not to applaud what he does not under- 
stand. An English composer of eminence told me that he considered 
the performance of any symphony orchestra was good enough for his 
purpose : they played the notes, and that was all that was necessary 
to understanding. It is obvious that though that might be enough 
for one who knew the look of the thing on paper, it would not be 
enough for one who didn’t. 


English people make a practice of not knowing the plot of the opera 
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they are going to see, or the general shape of the music they are going 
to hear, and make it thereby as difficult as possible to understand 
either. They need not then wonder that the choir on the stage and 
the orchestra off it do not rehearse as they might. What would be 
the good of rehearsing if the audience did not see any difference? 
The audience is taking a little more intelligent trouble now, but 
they have the ingrained habit of centuries to get rid of, during which 
they regarded music as an accessory to life, not as of its essence. 
Horace Walpole’s ‘ chapel’ epitomises the magpie attitude towards 
pictures, and his printing press the butterfly treatment of poetry, but 
he has no word for music. Evelyn shows architecture as a prince’s 
plaything, and always makes a point of seeing the new play, but 
music is for him merely a thing that accompanies ceremony or resides 
in some curious instrument he has seen but not heard. Pepys, 
passionate practitioner, exhibits a harum-scarum esthetic. All that 
Lady Blessington, a denizen of both the whole and the half world, 
writing® of the opera (where she may have heard Rossini’s ‘ Barber ’ 
among others) has to say of music, as apart from scandal, is— 


A fine air may be an excuse for the introduction of a song in the 
most interesting part of an opera, yet most people will admit that 
the recitative is not only tiresome by its monotony, but that in a 
serious opera it throws an air of burlesque over the most grave 
scenes to hear a murder or a conspiracy rehearsed in exact time () 
with the fiddles in the orchestra. 


She believes, it will be noticed, that she is talking about music, as 
so many do when they are only enumerating its surroundings. 
Perhaps it was to give definition to this kind of nebulous thought that 
The Times, about this date, appointed the first music critic on any 
daily paper. 

The other grievances must be left for the present. About the 
Entertainment tax there is little to be said. We endure it, feeling we 
are perhaps doing our bit, but thinking it hard, if we are not allowed 
to lift up our voices in public except at a price, that orators should get - 
off scot-free. If tragedy at Marble Arch and comedy at Westminster 
are let off, why should melodrama be taxed at Queen's Hall and 
Covent Garden? The new music must be discussed some other time, 
and the critics by someone else. The B.B.C. is on its trial, and we 
shall know more later ; it will probably be well advised to do something 
to counterbalance the disadvantage of a monopoly, and to abandon its 
plan of having visiting conductors. 


(3) Magic Lantern, 1822. 

(4) Is she thinking of ‘ Piano, pianissimo,’ and calling it a recitative because 
it is not an aria? 

(5) See, under Alsager, in ‘ Grove.’ 
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But there are a few among us to whom music is a lifelong friend. 
They do not stay to consider whether their country is musical or not ; 
if asked, their answer would be on the lines of Lord Milner’s to the 
Cape Colonists who protested in 1899 that they were loyal— Of course 
you are musical.’ They do not ask themselves whether English 
compositions are better or worse than foreign; the piece they are 
playing is a fine work, or it is not, on its own merits, whoever wrote 
it! They love long afternoons of piano duets, songs, violin sonatas, 
till the style sinks into them and they know the man, as a man gets 
to know a horse, and how to ride, by being in the saddle all day; and 
long evenings with a pipe and a friend of like tastes and an open piano 
to explain things when words run short. On such an evening they 
will mount their hobby and ride him to death, or, to maintain their 
delighted and delightful bigotry, will argue the hind leg off a donkey. 
Nobody and nothing is sacred : everyone is diseussable and everything 
disputable: it is a temple of truth, and the works of the victims 
brought to the altar of discussion litter every available chair and table. 

This private music-making and discussion finds its correlative in the 
public, and typically English, Competition Festivals. These are the 
descendants of the madrigals that were sung, as one of them says, 
‘ for our town,’ of the morris-dancers who represented their own 
parish and jealously guarded its tradition—even of the football that 
was kicked not from goal to goal but from village to village. These, 
and the North of England brass bands, and the Three Choirs, are 
going concerns. They may not amount to much, artistically, and we 
may make them better; but it seems as if any music we should ever 
put our hearts into would be something in the form of a game, to be 
won or lost with equal good temper. Anything more exalted we shall 
probably buy, as heretofore. 

This must not be taken to mean that the highest form of music is 
beyond the reach of Englishmen. Games, for which foreigners look 
down on us benignantly, as we smile at a child or a madman, may in 
their time have produced a muddied oaf or two, but they are our 
philosophy of life. We know well what we are doing with them. 
‘Over there’ kingdoms topple, blood spirts, people are slaves or 
enslavers. Our games, with their belief in fair play, have kept our 
minds reasonably balanced. And it is a balanced music that an 
Englishman would write, and does write at his best—‘ The Great 
Service,’ ‘ Dido,’ ‘ The Wilderness,’ ‘ The Revenge,’ ‘ Iolanthe,’ the 
‘ Blest Pair,’ ‘ The Enigma,’ ‘ The Drover,’ ‘ The Planets,’ or ‘A 
Song of the High Hills ’—things that have little to do with the last 
~ismus or the dernier cri, but are just ourselves, the very thing we 
should say if we had the words. He has always been singularly alert 
to the falsehood of extremes, That is why it has been left to a small 
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they are going to see, or the general shape of the music they are going 
to hear, and make it thereby as difficult as possible to understand 
either. They need not then wonder that the choir on the stage and 
the orchestra off it do not rehearse as they might. What would be 
the good of rehearsing if the audience did not see any difference? 
The audience is taking a little more intelligent trouble now, but 
they have the ingrained habit of centuries to get rid of, during which 
they regarded music as an accessory to life, not as of its essence. 
Horace Walpole’s ‘ chapel’ epitomises the magpie attitude towards 
pictures, and his printing press the butterfly treatment of poetry, but 
he has no word for music. Evelyn shows architecture as a prince’s 
plaything, and always makes a point of seeing the new play, but 
music is for him merely a thing that accompanies ceremony or resides 
in some curious instrument he has seen but not heard. Pepys, 
passionate practitioner, exhibits a harum-scarum esthetic. All that 
Lady Blessington, a denizen of both the whole and the half world, 
writing® of the opera (where she may have heard Rossini’s ‘ Barber ’ 
among others) has to say of music, as apart from scandal, is— 


A fine air may be an excuse for the introduction of a song in the 
most interesting part of an opera, yet most people will admit that 
the recitative is not only tiresome by its monotony, but that in a 
serious opera it throws an air of burlesque over the most grave 
scenes to hear a murder or a conspiracy rehearsed in exact time “) 
with the fiddles in the orchestra. 


She believes, it will be noticed, that she is talking about music, as 
so many do when they are only enumerating its surroundings. 
Perhaps it was to give definition to this kind of nebulous thought that 
The Times, about this date, appointed the first music critic on any 
daily paper. 

The other grievances must be left for the present. About the 
Entertainment tax there is little to be said. We endure it, feeling we 
are perhaps doing our bit, but thinking it hard, if we are not allowed 
to lift up our voices in public except at a price, that orators should get - 
off scot-free. If tragedy at Marble Arch and comedy at Westminster 
are let off, why should melodrama be taxed at Queen’s Hall and 
Covent Garden? The new music must be discussed some other time, 
and the critics by someone else. The B.B.C. is on its trial, and we 
shall know more later ; it will probably be well advised to do something 
to counterbalance the disadvantage of a monopoly, and to abandon its 
plan of having visiting conductors. 


(3) Magic Lantern, 1822. 

(4) Is she thinking of ‘ Piano, pianissimo,’ and calling it a recitative because 
it is not an aria? 

(5) See, under Alsager, in ‘ Grove.’ 
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But there are a few among us to whom music is a lifelong friend. 
They do not stay to consider whether their country is musical or not ; 
if asked, their answer would be on the lines of Lord Milner’s to the 
Cape Colonists who protested in 1899 that they were loyal—‘ Of course 
you are musical.’ They do not ask themselves whether English 
compositions are better or worse than foreign; the piece they are 
playing is a fine work, or it is not, on its own merits, whoever wrote 
it! They love long afternoons of piano duets, songs, violin sonatas, 
till the style sinks into them and they know the man, as a man gets 
to know a horse, and how to ride, by being in the saddle all day; and 
long evenings with a pipe and a friend of like tastes and an open piano 
to explain things when words run short. On such an evening they 
will mount their hobby and ride him to death, or, to maintain their 
delighted and delightful bigotry, will argue the hind leg off a donkey. 
Nobody and nothing is sacred : everyone is discussable and everything 
disputable: it is a temple of truth, and the works of the victims 
brought to the altar of discussion litter every available chair and table. 

This private music-making and discussion finds its correlative in the 
public, and typically English, Competition Festivals. These are the 
descendants of the madrigals that were sung, as one of them says, 
‘ for our town,’ of the morris-dancers who represented their own 
parish and jealously guarded its tradition—even of the football that 
was kicked not from goal to goal but from village to village. These, 
and the North of England brass bands, and the Three Choirs, are 
going concerns. They may not amount to much, artistically, and we 
may make them better; but it seems as if any music we should ever 
put our hearts into would be something in the form of a game, to be 
won or lost with equal good temper. Anything more exalted we shall 
probably buy, as heretofore. . 


This must not be taken to mean that the highest form of music is 
beyond the reach of Englishmen. Games, for which foreigners look 
down on us benignantly, as we smile at a child or a madman, may in 
their time have produced a muddied oaf or two, but they are our 
philosophy of life. We know well what we are doing with them. 
‘Over there’ kingdoms topple, blood spirts, people are slaves or 
enslavers. Our games, with their belief in fair play, have kept our 
minds reasonably balanced. And it is a balanced music that an 
Englishman would write, and does write at his best—‘ The Great 
Service,’ ‘ Dido,’ ‘ The Wilderness,’ ‘ The Revenge,’ ‘ Iolanthe,’ the 
‘ Blest Pair,’ ‘The Enigma,’ ‘ The Drover,’ ‘ The Planets,’ or ‘A 
Song of the High Hills ’—things that have little to do with the last 
~ismus or the dernier cri, but are just ourselves, the very thing we 
should say if we had the words. He has always been singularly alert 
to the falsehood of extremes. That is why it has been left to a small 
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minority to fight the battle of ‘ the Italian manner ’ in 1680, of the 
* too many notes * in 1780, of the ‘ music of the future ' in 1870, and 
of *‘ the new music ’ now. 


Tue Eprror. 


On the 28th of next month is the centenary of Joseph Joachim’s 
birth, and it was hoped to mark the occasion here by a few words from 
one who knew well both him and his circle; but circumstances 
prevented it. Instead of that, the few words must come from one 
who listened to him often at the Singakademie, when Brahms’s 
chamber-music was coming out and making history. Youthful 
impressions are perhaps to be distrusted, but they are all I can give, 
for I never heard him when he came to London. When he and 
de Ahna, Wirth, and Hausmann settled at their desks on a promontory 
of the concert platform, goodwill entered every heart and awe 
descended upon the room. They were not professors instructing, nor 
experts exhibiting, but livers of musical lives doing what they wholly 
believed in. I remember Hausmann’s clean, incisive attack; of the 
other two my impression is too dim to set down. For us they were 
all part of Joachim; as we, of the Hochschule, were another very 
minor part of him. 

The chief characteristic of his playing was its all-embracingness. He 
seemed to be considering not only this particular first violin part, but a 
dozen others, and this only in the light of them; and not his own part 
in the quartet only, but his own as the fulfilment of the other three. 
His tone glowed with a steady flame, rising and falling like the 
fire music at Briinnhilde’s rock, and, like that, enwrapping something 
more precious than itself. He was always in the middle of the note, 
but of his note; that is to say, he did what a good singer does, he 
made his thirds and sixths what circumstances demanded they should 
be. He ‘ sang’ more than any of his generation on the violin. He 
was at the centre of this song; he seemed to have lived it all his 
life, and to give it to us as his own. One would describe it as 
eloquence-with-a-strong-reserve : not passion, but truth. 

In all this he was the antithesis of Sarasate, thirteen years his 
junior, the other wonder of that age, who played Heifetz to his 
Kreisler. Sarasate’s thread of silky tone addressed itself to the nerve- 
centres, not the brain or heart. It was quite irresistible, too; you felt 
at the moment that you had heard perfection, and then wondered that 
more of it did not remain with you. But there was no comparison 
really between the two, for their repertories did not overlap, any more 
than their minds. 
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The other thing I remember is his conductor’s beat. We used in 
fun to call it ‘ circular,’ and it sometimes was, at any rate, elliptic; 
but of course there was more in it than that. As with his bow, so 
with his stick, he seemed to embrace and to sum up everything that 
was musical in the one interpretation he chose out of several possibles. 
He seemed to say with it, Mind the time, but mind the music still 
more. He was a whole man, universal and human, a great inspirer of 
confidence. He had a calm, seeing eye, a modest, restful manner, 
a heartening voice. 

Here ought to come some of the many stories about him—about his 
sitting among the seconds at a Yorkshire concert, about his wanting 
(at Birmingham) to see ‘ the other Joe,’ about ‘ it was and I said not 
but ’—but they are other people’s stories. Besides, he was my 
headmaster for eighteen months, and older than my father, and I 
can’t play the fiddle even a little ;—so I shouldn’t dare! 

[Ep.] 
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MADRIGALS FROM A SINGER’S POINT OF VIEW 


Tue Editor has asked me to write on the singing of madrigals as I see 
it, taking Mr. Kennedy Scott’s Madrigal Singing™ as text. I find 
after studying Mr. Scott’s admirable book that my view of the subject 
is so similar to his that it seems hardly necessary for me to do more 
than strongly recommend all who are interested to read the book. 
I remember Countess Russell saying (as chairman of a meeting of 
the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund) that she had been advised never to 
steal the thunder of speakers who were to follow her, and adding, in 
an exquisite small voice, ‘ the thunder of those speakers is perfectly 
safe with me.’ Future writers on madrigal singing will find that their 
thunder has been by no means safe with Mr. Scott. He modestly adds 
to his title ‘ a few remarks on the study of Madrigal Music ’ ; but these 
‘few remarks’ are no exception to the rule that the sketches of a 
master are often more stimulating than the completed picture. 
Indeed, Mr. Scott has, for all practical purposes, amply covered the 
ground. But—even if I can add little—it may be of interest if I, as a 
singer, am able to endorse from the point of view of a different 
experience what he, as a conductor, has to say of madrigals. 

The chief reasons why madrigal singing is difficult for modern 
singers are, I think, that madrigals were written for private and not 
public performance; and that they were conceived on an almost 
entirely different rhythmic basis from that of later music. 

There were no audiences during the madrigal period. Madrigals 
were sung by small parties of music lovers after supper in country 
houses. The listeners would be few or none. Possibly some of the 
servants of the household might form a sort of audience. But there 
was no audience in our sense of the word. This fact is well known 
and often referred to; but its effect on the madrigal composers and 
their music has, I think, been rather overlooked. It accounts to a 
large extent for the inwardness, the impersonality and the quietude 
of so much of their work. And it is not only in the graver pieces that 
these qualities are present. Even in the lighter the gaiety has an 
intimate flavour that is not to be found in any later music—a gaiety 
that is shared with a few friends, and that has in it no sign of 
deliberately appealing to an audience. The madrigal composers had 
no audience-sense. They were concerned solely with saying what they 


(1) Madrigal Singing: Ch. Kennedy Scott. Oxford University Press. 
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had to say as completely and as perfectly as possible. They had no 
thought of being effective in our rather tiresome sense of that word. 
This is not to suggest that their work is not effective : the best of it 
has the effectiveness of all good things completely said. To call to 
mind any music, whether for the chamber or the concert hall, 
written after audiences in the modern sense had arrived, will help 
to make the point clear. The most contemplative adagio of Beethoven 
contains the audience; ‘ Draw on sweet night,’ ‘ Dainty fine bird,’ 
are without it. Any scherzo of Beethoven is full of the audience; 
‘ Fair Phyllis I saw sitting all alone,’ and even ‘ Now is the month 
of Maying ’ have no hint of it. 

All this, if it be true, must be taken into consideration in modern 
performances of madrigals. The modern singer is born and bred in 
a world of audiences, and of music that has the audience in it. If 
he is to sing madrigals he must forget that world. Many of the 
qualities that may be legitimate and necessary in singing audience- 
music (e.g., emotional warmth, sudden dynamic contrasts, sforzandos, 
etc.) will be quite inappropriate in madrigals. 

There must be no preoccupation with effectiveness, with making 
the points of imitation or even the words effectively clear. Such 
things must of course be perfectly clear ; that is obvious ; but there will 
be all the difference in the world between the conscious clarity that 
results from preoccupation with effectiveness and the unaffected clarity 
that is, so to speak, taken in one’s stride in uttering the meaning. 

The utterance of the meaning—this should be the singer’s primary 
preoccupation; not merely the meaning of the words but the whole 
meaning—the life—of the whole work. How often one hears a 
performance of a madrigal in which one feels that although every 
detail has been scrupulously and skilfully attended to, one has failed 
to apprehend the meaning, one has, in fact, not heard the madrigal. 
Very likely the singers themselves have failed to apprehend the 
meaning and have come to the madrigal with the idea of galvanising 
the dull looking stuff into some semblance of life. But it is possible 
that, having understood the meaning, they fail to convey it owing to 
the adoption of audience-moving artifices that are foreign to the very 
nature of the madrigal. 


To take one of the less obvious examples. Slow sustained chords 
(especially pianissimo) are a familiar audience-moving device in 
modern choral music. They are conceived in effectiveness and will 
easily be brought forth in success. There are no examples of slow 


(2) I have avoided the word ‘ expressing ’; it has acquired, in use in connec- 
tion with music, the sense of ‘ uttering with expression’ and is better left 
unused in the present argument, 
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chords of this kind in English madrigals. The madrigal composer, 
for one thing, was too much concerned with getting the verse he was 
setting ‘ said’ in music; and for another, he had hardly begun to 
be concerned with the sensuous aspect of sound, certainly not as a 
means of appealing to an audience. The last thing he would do 
would be to stop the action to dwell on su.tained chords for the sake 
of their sound. Such sustained chords as do appear in his music are 
purely incidental. Unless the modern singer understands this intrinsic 
difference his tendency will be to apply his modern methods and to 
take such passages too slow—to dwell on them. He will try to 
make them do what they were never intended to do, and his 
performance will be lifeless. 


It will be said, ‘ surely the attitude which has been advocated '"— 
of putting the meaning as a whole in the first place—‘ is just as right 
for later music.’ Perhaps it is. My point is that the attitude is 
essential for madrigal music. Audiences must not be deliberately and 
directly appealed to in the singing. They must be allowed to 
overhear it. 

The other difficulty for the modern singer of madrigals—the 


rhythmical difficulty—is the more important and much the harder to 
overcome. “ 


The music of madrigals is based on the ‘ music’ of words spoken 
aloud.) This music of spoken words has rise and fall, accents of 
varying strength and irregular recurrence, and sounds—single words 
and syllables—of varying lengths. (It has also, of course, 
* qualities "—vowels and consonants—but these are beside the point.) 
The source of inspiration of the music of the madrigal composers, its 
driving force, was their sense of the ‘ music’ of words; not their 
sense of the meaning in the ordinary literary connotation, but their 
sense of the living thought and feeling exactly conveyed in the sound— 
‘ the very life of it.” Their object was, as Byrd said it should be, to 
frame their music to the very life of the words. (It must be 
remembered that in their day the habit of silent reading—reading 


(3) There is an interesting passage in Marenzio’s ‘ Scaldava il sol’ in 
which, at the words ‘ Dormia’! pastor,’ the action is stopped with slow 


chords. This is an example of one of th tial di 
English and the Italian madrigal. 


(4) ry Sov words in the maneneg? have been made to do more varied 
fe a of meaning, than the word ‘ rhythm,’ 
nd, for the moment a t i 
attempt to make my meaning clear 
(5) I am alive to all the qualifications necessary to make this state t 
true, e.g., that the madrigal composers were to be 
bow its of the sound of words; that the 
5 rical a as an i i i . i 
ctidies aes organ ife of its own; but the statement is 
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to oneself—had not yet been acquired and that the habit of 
reading verse aloud was usual. A poet would not say ‘read my 
verse,’ but ‘ listen to it.’ ‘ Meaning,’ with the Tudor musician, would 
habitually be associated with the sound of it.) The effect of this atti- 
tude towards words is seen not only in the individual musical phrases 
where the accents normally follow the irregular accents of the spoken 
word; where the varying lengths of spoken word and syllable are 
closely followed; and where the melodic shape often tends to follow 
the rise and fall of speech ; but also in the very form of the madrigal, 
where the balancing of the phrases and sections often, if not always, 
corresponds approximately to the ‘ sound-shape’ of the verse when 
read aloud.) 

Post-madrigalian music (i.e., roughly music of the last three 
hundred years) is based on the dance, with its measured time and 
regularly recurring accentuation. The influence of the dance is to 
be traced not only in the details of the musical phrases but also in 
their form. The phrases no longer follow the rhythms (I am going 
to allow myself the word now) of individual groups of words nor the 
subtle balance of the sound-shape of sentences spoken aloud; they 
follow instead the regular steps of the dance, and, in their form, the 
precise and rather obvious shape of the dance as a whole. 

Music from the sixteenth century onwards gradually became more 
self-sufficing, and very soon completely lost its dependence upon 
words (in the madrigalian sense) for its inspiration. It could think 
of tunes and manipulate them entirely on its own account. Its 
notation became more highly organised and more exact; the bar-line 
was introduced to mark the regular accents, marks of expression 
became common. The symbols of the notation, if the meaning of 
the music noted was to be made clear, required almost literal 
observance. There was no question of the meaning of the words as 
represented by its sound in speech, influencing the relative values 
of the symbols; for the meaning was now in the music itself, it had 
become purely musical meaning. 

This change in music—the dance instead of the voice ‘ calling the 
tune ’"—has been described as ‘ probably as complete a revolution 
as has ever occurred in the history of any art.’ (I am inclined to 
think sometimes that music hag paid the piper; but that is another 
matter.) The nature of the rhythmical difficulty for the modern 
singer of madrigals is patent. He is a three hundred years old son of 
this revolution and the results of it are in his very bones: and he is 


uae See ‘ The Form of the Madrigal,’ E. J. Dent, Music anp Lerrsrs, July, 
() George Dyson: The New Music. 
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asked to sing music, which, if not prerevolutionary, was made at the 
very beginning of the revolution. 

If he is to comply successfully he must by some means or other get 
rid of his existing rhythmical habits and form new ones: he must 
adopt a new attitude of mind. How may he best set about the task? 

As a beginning he may read Mr. Scott’s book and get to know all 
he can about his subject. But this is not enough, as Mr. Scott would 
be the first to admit: habits are not formed by knowing. Mr. Scott 
has suggested the practice of speaking verse aloud. This is 
indispensable. But it will not be of much avail unless the speaker 
trains himself to become conscious of the musical vitality of the verse 
as he speaks it—conscious of the way in which the sounds of his 
speaking are the very meaning of the verse made audible. The 
speaking must be extremely sensitive to the meaning. The ‘ rise and 
fall ’ must on no account be ‘ put on’: it must be the ‘ rise and fall ’ 
imposed by the meaning. The stresses and their relative values must 
similarly be imposed by the meaning. This is more obviously true : 
but they must not be exaggerated and the speaker must train himself 
to hear them (without altering them as a result of hearing them) 
whilst he is speaking. If the singer goes through this fascinating 
process assiduously he will acquire one important part of the technique 
of madrigal singing. 

Mr. Scott has also recommended the study of plainsong. He makes 
rather less of this suggestion than he might have done. Nothing is 
more likely to assist the formation of the new rhythmical habit than 
the singing of plainsong; its practice may be strongly recommended. 
The simplest of the hymns are best for the purpose. The music has 
little or no accentuation in itself and the accents and varying lengths 
of sound—the rhythm—are provided by the singer’s sense of the 
meaning of the words. ® 

Equipped with the knowledge and technique thus acquired the 
modern singer may approach the singing of madrigals with some hope 
of success. At least there will be less likelihood of his ingrained 
musical habits forcing their will upon his singing and making it 
almost impossible for him to sing the music in its appropriate style. 
He will be more easily able to follow the path which the composer 
himself has taken. He will not only know, he will feel that the 
driving force of the music has been for the composer the meaning of 
the words and he will allow that meaning to be his driving force too. 


Following the path of the composer in this way gives to the singer a 
(8) The fact that the music was originally for singing to Latin words does 


not matter. It may make the accentuation and balancing of phrases more 
oo, but this may be an advantage from the point of view of acquiring 
ill. 
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curious sense that he is not only singing but helping to create. His 
own thought seems to be taking a share in giving vitality to the music. 
He feels, moreover, that unless this sense of creating is always 
present in him the music will have no vitality. And he is right. The 
musical stuff of madrigals is to our later ears for the most part 
comparatively dull and it will remain dull unless the performance 
has the creative vitality which I have been trying to describe. 


The unique pleasure which the proper performance of madrigals 
gives to the listener is due, I think, largely to this vitality. However 
that may be, I am quite sure that it is the creative feeling in the 
singer that makes madrigal singing for him so delightful an art. 

A warning is called for here. The singing must not be too free. 
Excessive ‘ verbal ’ freedom may result in a flippancy, a glibness even, 
that would be as far removed from truth (and as hard to bear) as was 
the stiffness of the old-fashioned, four-square singing. The music of 
madrigals has a logical and coherent musical meaning which demands 
satisfaction as such. It is a music which is a peculiarly perfect 
blend or fusion of spoken sounds and musical sounds; but it 
is a ‘ music,’ not a kind of plainsong or musical speech. The satis- 
faction of the claims of this musical meaning will not prove so very 
difficult for the singer who has fully achieved the necessary new 
attitude of mind. For it is not so much in the variation of the details 
of the musical phrases that the effect of allowing the words to be the 
driving force will appear, as in the forward-moving flow and in 
the meaningful balance of those phrases as a whole. The extent of 
the variation from the exact lengths of the musical notes is, in any 
case, infinitesimal: so small indeed that it can hardly be measured 
in terms of duration but only in terms of vitality. In other words, 
the singing will as to detail be sufficiently faithful to the note-values 
as written. On the other hand, when the singer meets (as he 
frequently will) with passages in crotchets followed by passages in 
minims he will not hesitate to allow his sense of the meaning a8 a 
whole to force him to take the minims faster in relation to the crotchets 
than a strict adherence to the notation would justify. In passages 
where the music changes (as it so often does) from duple to triple 
time he must be similarly guided. The strict observance of 
the mathematical relationship between the note values in such 
changes will as a rule result in ungainliness. Whenever the music 
is made to sound rhythmically awkward or unbalanced the cause is 
most likely to be found in a too strict adherence to the notation : for 
nothing is more true of madrigals than that they are never ungainly, 
awkward or unbalanced in their rhythm. 

Another warning may be necessary. What has been said about 
words has nothing to do with what is known as word-painting: nor 
has it anything to do with clearness of enunciation. The beauty 


ax 
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of the sound of individual words will be purely incidental. The singer 
must not ‘ paint’ words as in modern music where the composer has 
deliberately provided him with the opportunity to do so. A great 
deal too much may be made, I think, of the importance, generally, 
of clearness of enunciation. ‘The clearness should be automatic, as 
the result of technical skill : it should not be a matter for preoccupation 
in the act of singing. In madrigals, in fact, one must go so far as 
to cultivate a habit of under-enunciating in imitative passages in order 
that the sounds of the consonants (and to some extent of the vowels) 
may not obscure the musical meaning. After all, the same verbal 
sentences are so often repeated in the various voice-parts that their 
meaning in the literary sense is certain enough to be apprehended ; 
and besides, as I have tried to show, the literary connotation of words 
is not the aspect which chiefly concerned the composers. 


The modern singer may be inclined to say that the attitude towards 
words which has been described is not so very different from his own. 
He may say that in singing ‘ later’ music he is driven by a sense 
of the words, he aims at being true to the verbal rhythms, and so on. 
To show how different in fact his attitude must be, one need only 
consider what actually happens with later music. The songs of 
Hugo Wolf will serve the purpose of comparison best because 
Hugo Wolf is noted for his faithfulness to his poets. What happens 
is something like this: the musical imagination of the composer is 
set going by the poem; the accentuation and the ‘ line ’ of the musical 
phrases will follow the accentuation and line of the verbal phrases ; 
the form of the song as a whole, even, will follow (although, as a 
rule, only in a very general way) the shape of the poem as a whole. 
But the result will be music that is almost entirely self-sufficing. 
The result is not ‘a blend or fusion of spoken sounds and musical 
sounds,’ as in the madrigal; it is pure music, possessing a complete 
rhythmic life of its own. The words, having done their work, have 
been, so to speak, discarded ; their life has been, as it were, translated 
into purely musical life. To sing this music ‘ by the words’ in 
anything like the way of the madrigal singer, is to run a grave risk of 
impairing its rhythmical integrity and devitalising it. The driving 
force for the singer is now, primarily, not the words but the music. 
The more musical his attitude, the more satisfactory will his per- 
formance be. The failure of so many performances of lieder is, I 
think, due to an exaggerated idea of the importance of the words. 
The listener has a feeling of being cheated of the music owing to the 
interference of the words. 


(9) Is the ‘ unmusical ’ listener to any extent responsible for this insistence 
on the words? Unable to apprehend and obtain satisfaction in the musical 
meaning he demands the literary meaning : just as the ‘ unpictorial ’ looker 


at a picture, unable to find satisfaction in the pictorial meaning, insists on 
its ‘ story.’ 
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If the modern singer is still unconvinced I can only suggest that he 
should try the experiment of singing a passage from any madrigal® 
of which he does not know the words, to ‘ lah’; and, similarly, a 
passage from any song of Hugo Wolf. (The song should be sung 
with the pianoforte accompaniment—for that, of course, through its 
harmonies, has an enormous influence on the accentuation; and the 
madrigal with the requisite number of voices.) The madrigal will 
sound almost completely lifeless and the song almost completely 
satisfying. 

I have written rather as though madrigals consisted of only one voice 
part, but everything that has been said applies of course to all the 
parts equally. Mr. Scott goes so far as to say that 


in the performance of his part the Madrigal singer has scarcely 
ever to consider any other part, or to regulate the expression of 
his part, in order that some other part may be shown up. In 
fact it may be said, as a general rule, that the less attention he 
pays to what the other parts are doing, the better. In expressing 
his part well he has sometimes to assert himself a little more 
than the others, but the others never have to give way to him. 
When he seems to yield, it is only because his part gives him no 
opportunity for making it prominent. 


There is much truth in this; but it is, I think, somewhat overstated. 
It seems to overlook the fact that one part cannot be sung really 
‘ well’ unless the singer is conscious of the other parts. A part at 
any moment will be what it is because of what the other parts have 
been or are doing, and the ‘ well ’-singing of it will depend on the 
singer's consciousness of its relationship to the other parts. Moreover, 
various subtle adjustments (e.g., synchronising the incidence of vowel 
sounds) are not possible unless one part is alive to the others. 
Perhaps Mr. Scott's advice may be taken more usefully when there are 
several singers instead of one to each part. Personally, I think I 
should feel deprived of a good deal of pleasure if I were to follow it! 

There is one matter, the only important one, upon which I°am 
inclined to disagree with Mr. Scott. He tends to put too much faith 
in the efficacy of expression marks as guides to right performance. 

All marks of expression are questionable in that they tend to make 
the singer depend upon them rather than upon the music in which 
they are inherent. (In the perfect musical world most of them would 
not be used at all; after all we do not think of using them with printed 
words in order to guide a speaker in his delivery of the meaning.) 
But their use in madrigal music is open to an additional objection. 


(10) Not a ballet—the ballets have already the mark of the ‘ later’ music 
upon them. 
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The marks are strongly associated with later music and they are liable 
to induce the singer to sing in the dynamic style of that later music, 
a style which as we have seen is foreign to the nature of 
madrigal music. It is difficult to escape the influence of the marks. 
I myself when I sing, as I do occasionally, from a marked edition, 
experience a feeling of being cramped; not because the marks are 
incorrectly chosen or placed, but because the free spirit of the music 
seems to be confined and weighed down by them. The dynamic life 
of the music for which they are being used is so much more subtle 
than that of the music from which they have been borrowed. I know 
that in practice, especially with choirs, expression marks are said to 
be convenient. But too much can be made of this and the price paid 
may well be too high. The early editions of Dr. Fellowes’ great 
work®) are in my opinion the best to use; they contain no marks 
of expression. 

The use of bar-lines in modern editions is easier to defend. Various 
courses are possible in editions for the use of singers. (1) No bar-lines 
at all. This is quite unnecessarily inconvenient. The Elizabethan 
singers, it is true, used unbarred part-books, but there is no evidence 
as to how often they broke down or how long it took them to get 
started again. I have no doubt that their standard of performance 
was much lower than ours; it was, if anything, a supper-table 
standard; in any case it is not the kind of thing they would be 
primarily concerned with. They had one great advantage, however ; 
the rhythmical idiom would present no difficulties; they would come 
to the music as to the manner born, to use the now worn-out phrase 
of the greatest of their contemporaries: they were prerevolutionary 
children. (2) Bar-lines to mark the rhythmical accentuation of each 
part. This course is also very inconvenient. Adopted in score it is 
confusing to the eye; but that is not its worst fault. The singer 
would be inclined to accentuate by the bar-lines instead of by his 
always freshly-felt sense of the ‘ meaning-accents ’ of the words. It 
omits, moreover, any indication of the ‘ metrical ’ basis of the music. 
(8) Bar-lines placed at irregular intervals where all the voice parts 
* change the rhythm simultaneously’; with an accent sign > to 
mark the varying accentuations in each voice part where, as mostly 
happens, the change is not simultaneous. This compromise is the 
most convenient course and is the one invented and adopted by 
Dr. Fellowes. Objections to it are that both the bar-line and the 
accent-sign are strongly associated with later music. To ask the 
singer to remember that the sign does not mean an increase in force 
is to set him an almost impossible task. His habit will prove stronger 
than his memory and as often as not the force will be increased. 


(1) The English Madrigal School: Edited by E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc. 
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Similarly his bar-line habit will make for a ‘ first-of-the-bar ’ accent 


after the bar-line.“? 

The subject of bar-lines has been discussed in some detail. If the 
rhythmical idiom of madrigals is their most distinctive feature and 
the most difficult for the modern singer to appreciate, then its notation 
must be of great practical importance. But when all has been said it 
remains true that unless the rhythmic principles underlying the 
notation have been fully grasped, and unless new rhythmical habits 
have been formed, the most perfect notational system will be of 
little avail. 

The prevailing spirit of madrigal music is delicate and fragrant; 
it has, in Mr. Scott’s phrase, a ‘ spring freshness ’; it is modest and 
retiring; infinitely subtle. It is hard to catch and, when caught, 
easily bruised. When the singer, in the light of his understanding 
of the true principles, has by patient—I had almost said humble— 
study, found the ‘ meaning as a whole’ in which this spirit is 
enshrined, he still ‘ has more.’ He has to allow this meaning to be 
uttered: he must not interfere with it; he must not, for example, 
as he sings put his knowledge of the true principles into it; for if 
he does, the ‘ spirit ’ which he has been at such pains to capture will 
depart in the very moment of his performance. 

I have touched on most, I hope, of the more important of the 
difficulties which are peculiar to the singer of madrigals. I do not 
pretend to have touched on them all. Many difficulties which are 
common to all part-music, whether old or new, I have intentionally 
disregarded : these, together with many others of great concern to 
part-singers, and indeed to all singers, may be studied with great 
advantage in the pages of Mr. Scott’s book. I cannot do better than 
end as I began by recommending all who are interested to read it. 


Curupert 


(2) It might have been better to use new signs, e.g., » instead of the 
accent and an approximate half bar-line or half wavy iine (printed thin) 
instead of the full bar-line. The » sign has no musical association and the 
thin ‘ half ’-lines are much vaguer and less disturbing to the eye (the essence 
of the matter) than the customary thick full line. The tenacity of the bar- 
line habit cannot be overestimated. It ie through the eye, largely, that the 
habit has been developed, and it is through the eye (by means of fresh and 
vaguer signs) that any attempt to reduce its strength must be made. 
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The marks are strongly associated with later music and they are liable 
to induce the singer to sing in the dynamic style of that later music, 
a style which as we have seen is foreign to the nature of 
madrigal music. It is difficult to escape the influence of the marks. 
I myself when I sing, as I do occasionally, from a marked edition, 
experience a feeling of being cramped; not because the marks are 
incorrectly chosen or placed, but because the free spirit of the music 
seems to be confined and weighed down by them. The dynamic life 
of the music for which they are being used is so much more subtle 
than that of the music from which they have been borrowed. I know 
that in practice, especially with choirs, expression marks are said to 
be convenient. But too much can be made of this and the price paid 
may well be too high. The early editions of Dr. Fellowes’ great 
work”) are in my opinion the best to use; they contain no marks 
of expression. 

The use of bar-lines in modern editions is easier to defend. Various 
courses are possible in editions for the use of singers. (1) No bar-lines 
at all. This is quite unnecessarily inconvenient. The Elizabethan 
singers, it is true, used unbarred part-books, but there is no evidence 
as to how often they broke down or how long it took them to get 
started again. I have no doubt that their standard of performance 
was much lower than ours; it was, if anything, a supper-table 
standard; in any case it is not the kind of thing they would be 
primarily concerned with. They had one great advantage, however ; 
the rhythmical idiom would present no difficulties; they would come 
to the music as to the manner born, to use the now worn-out phrase 
of the greatest of their contemporaries: they were prerevolutionary 
children. (2) Bar-lines to mark the rhythmical accentuation of each 
part. This course is also very inconvenient. Adopted in score it is 
confusing to the eye; but that is not its worst fault. The singer 
would be inclined to accentuate by the bar-lines instead of by his 
always freshly-felt sense of the ‘ meaning-accents ’ of the words. It 
omits, moreover, any indication of the ‘ metrical ’ basis of the music. 
(8) Bar-lines placed at irreguiar intervals where all the voice parts 
‘ change the rhythm simultaneously’; with an accent sign > to 
mark the varying accentuations in each voice part where, as mostly 
happens, the change is not simultaneous. This compromise is the 
most convenient course and is the one invented and adopted by 
Dr. Fellowes. Objections to it are that both the bar-line and the 
accent-sign are strongly associated with later music. To ask the 
singer to remember that the sign does not mean an increase in force 
is to set him an almost impossible task. His habit will prove stronger 
than his memory and as often as not the force will be increased. 


(11) The English Madrigal School: Edited by E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc. 
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Similarly his bar-line habit will make for a ‘ first-of-the-bar ’ accent 
after the bar-line.“ 

The subject of bar-lines has been discussed in some detail. If the 
rhythmical idiom of madrigals is their most distinctive feature and 
the most difficult for the modern singer to appreciate, then its notation 
must be of great practical importance. But when all has been said it 
remains true that unless the rhythmic principles underlying the 
notation have been fully grasped, and unless new rhythmical habits 
have been formed, the most perfect notational system will be of 
little avail. 

The prevailing spirit of madrigal music is delicate and fragrant; 
it has, in Mr. Scott’s phrase, a ‘ spring freshness ’; it is modest and 
retiring; infinitely subtle. It is hard to catch and, when caught, 
easily bruised. When the singer, in the light of his understanding 
of the true principles, has by patient—I had almost said humble— 
study, found the ‘ meaning as a whole’ in which this spirit is 
enshrined, he still ‘ has more.’ He has to allow this meaning to be 
uttered: he must not interfere with it; he must not, for example, 
as he sings put his knowledge of the true principles into it; for if 
he does, the * spirit ’ which he has been at such pains to capture will 
depart in the very moment of his performance. 

I have touched on most, I hope, of the more important of the 
difficulties which are peculiar to the singer of madrigals. I do not 
pretend to have touched on thera all. Many difficulties which are 
common to all part-music, whether old or new, I have intentionally 
disregarded : these, together with many others of great concern to 
part-singers, and indeed to all singers, may be studied with great 
advantage in the pages of Mr. Scott’s book. I cannot do better than 
end as I began by recommending all who are interested to read it. 


Curuspert KELLY 


(12) It might have been better to use new signs, ¢.g., » instead of the 
aceent and an approximate half bar-line or half wavy iine (printed thin) 
instead of the full bar-line. The » sign has no musical association and 
thin ‘ half ’-lines are much vaguer and less disturbing to the eye (the essence 
of the matter) than the customary thick full line. The tenacity of the bar- 
line habit cannot be overestimated. It ie through the eye, largely, that the 
habit has been developed, and it is through the eye (by means of fresh and 
vaguer signs) that any attempt to reduce its strength must be made. 
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Just a hundred years ago Gogol made his literary début with a 
volume of short stories called Evenings on a Farm near the Dikanka. 
They are tales of village life in his native Ukraine, based for the 
most part on Little Russian folk-lore, but fantastically and humorously 
embroidered by the writer’s imagination. Historically the ‘ Evenings ’ 
are important as the first specimens of finely wrought modern Russian 
prose. Indeed, Gogol’s style in these early stories was almost too 
rich and ornamental; as one critic puts it, he was ‘ often in danger 
of drugging himself with the sensuous aspects of words.’ The 
‘ Evenings on a Farm ’ hardly suggest the Gogol of The Revisor and 
Dead Souls, but they are masterpieces of their kind—and they provide 
first-rate material for a certain type of musician. 

The first composer to draw on the ‘ Evenings ’ for operatic material 
was the now-almost-forgotten Alexander Serov. His choice fell on 
‘ Christmas Eve,’ and a libretto was prepared for him by Polonsky, 
a poet whose position in Russian literature is roughly equivalent to 
Tennyson’s in our own. But Serov died in 1871, with the music of 
‘Christmas Eve’ hardly begun, and the Imperial Musical Society insti- 
tuted a competition for the best setting of Polonsky’s ‘ book.” The 
successful competitor was Tchaikovsky, who won both first and second 
prizes with his ‘ Vakoula the Smith’ (produced at St. Petersburg 
in 1876). The public, however, took to ‘ Vakoula ’ less kindly than 
the judges had done, and Tchaikovsky revised and rechristened the 
work more than once. After existing for a time as ‘ Oxana's Caprice,’ 
it won success at last as ‘ The Little Shoes.’ In the meantime the 
competition and the Petersburg production of ‘ Vakoula’’ had drawn 
the attention of two members of the ‘ Invincible Band ’ to the suit- 
ability of the ‘ Evenings on a Farm ’ for operatic treatment, and in 
the late 'seventies we find Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov working 
simultaneously at ‘ The Fair of Sorotchintsky’ and ‘ A Night in 
May’ cclesaliae, Moussorgsky died with his ‘ Fair’ still in a 
very fragmentary state, but Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera was finished in 
1878 and produced a year or two after. Sixteen years later Rimsky- 
Korsakov again turned to the ‘ Evenings,’ his choice this time 
being the favourite ‘ Christmas Eve,’ though he rejected Polonsky’s 
libretto in favour of one of his own composition. 

Rimsky-Korsakov was peculiarly well adapted to interpret Gogol—at 
least the early Gogol of these tales. He had the same love of the 
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fantastic and the naively humorous, and he loved sound for sound's 
sake very much as Gogol loved words. He followed his author 
very faithfully, being content simply to put each story on the stage 
and clothe it with appropriate music, simple and bold in outline. That 
may not be the best way to write a musical drama, but it is not a bad 
method of turning out a jolly entertainment and it was certainly the 
only way of getting Gogol inside an opera house without taking away 
everything that makes him Gogol. (And, after all, even Verdi knocked 
a good deal of the Shakespeare out of Shakespeare.) 

The subjects of both operas are very similar. In both there are 
the same young peasants, the same village maidens, the same delight- 
ful, simple-minded old rascals of village dignitaries, involved in the 
same kind of broadly farcical situations, the same solution of the 
lover’s difficulties by comic-supernatural means, and the same oppor- 
tunities of introducing traditional choruses connected with the season 
—Whitsuntide in one case, Christmas in the other. Levko, the 
hero of ‘A Night in May,’ cannot get his father, the golova or 
headman of the village, to consent to his marriage with his sweet- 
heart, Hanna, and, finding that the old man is actually his rival, he 
avenges himself by egging on the other young Cossacks to play the 
wildest pranks on the golova, his sister-in-law and his friend, the 
village scribe. In the Third Act, Levko, dreaming by the lakeside, 
sees the rusalkas or water-nymphs playing in the moonlight and finds 
for them the witch who is troubling them. In gratitude their queen 
gives him a note which he is to hand to his father. At dawn the 
headman and scribe, with the watch, find him and, recognising the 
disguised ringleader of the rioters, are going to seize him when he 
shows the letter. The scribe recognises the Commissary’s writing and 
reads: ‘ To the Headman, Eutychius Makogonenko. We hear that 
you, like an old fool, instead of keeping order in the village, have been 
giving rise to scandal yourself. You are to permit the immediate 
marriage of your son, Levko Makogonenko, with the girl, Hanna 
Petritschenkova ; likewise to repair the bridges on the post-road. If, 
on my arrival, I find these orders have not been obeyed, you alone 
will be held responsible. Commissary and retired Lieutenant, Kosma 
Derkatsch-Drischpantovsky.’ The comic-supernatural plays an even 
more important part in ‘ Christmas Eve.’ The smith Vakoula is in 
love with a coquettish beauty, Oxana, daughter of.an old Cossack, 
Tchoub, but she only laughs at him, mockingly promising to marry 
him, however, if he will give her a pair of shoes like the Czarina’s. 
Now Vakoula’s mother, Solokha, is a witch whose numerous lovers 
include the Devil, the village headman, the dyak or clerk of the 
church, and Oxana’s father ; by ill luck they all choose this Christmas 
Eve to call on her and she has to hide them one at a time in empty 
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sacks. Vakoula, coming home, carries out the sacks and, finding 
that chance has thus put the Devil in his power, demands to be taken 
at once to St. Petersburg. The Devil obeys. Vakoula is admitted to 
the Palace and graciously received by the great Catherine, who 
\aughingly grants his request for a pair of her shoes, and the smith 
returns in triumph to Oxana, who is already regretting the supposed 
loss of her lover. 

When a man takes up at fifty a subject so very like one he has 
treated at thirty-four, comparison of the two works can hardly fail 
to be illuminating. Beethoven, during the corresponding period of 
his life, advanced from the ‘ Eroica’ to the ‘ Hammerklavier’ and 
the ‘ Missa Solennis,’ Wagner from ‘ Lohengrin ’ to ‘ Tristan’ and 
‘ Die Meistersinger.’ Before ‘A Night in May’ Rimsky-Korsakov 
had written only one opera, ‘The Maid of Pskov’ (‘ Ivan the 
Terrible ’) (1872). It is true that only two others, ‘ The Snowmaiden ’ 
and ‘ Mlada,’ intervened between the two Gogol works, but when he 
wrote ‘ Christmas Eve’ the composer had definitely adopted the 
theatre as his principal sphere of activity. During the first twenty- 
five years of his career, from 1865 to 1890, he had written only three 
operas; during the remaining eighteen years of his life he produced 
twelve. Moreover, the great orchestral works by which Rimsky- 
Korsakov is best known, the Piano Concerto, the ‘ Capriccio 
Espagnol,’ ‘ Scheherazade ’ and the ‘ Grand Pique Russe,’ were all 
written in the period between ‘ A Night in May’ and ‘ Christmas 
Eve.’ 

But a mere glance at the two scores is all that is needed to see 
that Korsakov’s style underwent no change at all comparable with 
Beethoven’s or Wagner’s. The work of 1894 does not differ materially 
from that of 1878, either in musical texture or in dramatic treat- 
ment. Like most of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas, they accept all the 
familiar conventions of ‘ classical’ Russian opera—‘ melodic recita- 
tive,’ changing from declamation to definite tunes almost from bar 
to bar; occasionally self-contained set-numbers, not always very 
deftly patched into the general fabric ; the interest nearly evenly distri- 
buted between voices and orchestra, but with the voices slightly 
predominating ; restrained use of the leit-motif; ballet introduced with 
a definite dramatic purpose ; and, of course, most of the tunes so very 
* folkish ’ that ope imagines the composer himself sometimes scarcely 
knew whether he was inventing or remembering. In short, the con- 
vention to which Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas conform is much 
the same as that of ‘ Hugh the Drover’ and ‘ Sir John in Love.’ 
But it is obvious that considerable variation of treatment is possible 
within the limits of this convention. The lyrical element, for instance, 
may be emphasised or it may be reduced to a minimum, Rimsky- 
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Korsakov’s practice varied considerably. But the fact that the naively 
melodic element is less important in ‘ Christmas Eve’ than in ‘ A 
May Night ’ may be largely due to the exigencies of the plot. 

The earlier work is, before everything else, lyrical. A larger pro- 
portion of the score consists of self-contained set-numbers than does 
that of ‘ Christmas Eve.’ The flow of melody is almost uninterrupted, 
for when the voices declaim the orchestra often picks up the threads. 
The melody may not always be of the highest value, but it is always 
undeniably alive. It helps along the most prosaic dialogue (‘ When 
do you expect to finish the cellar? ’) :— 
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provides a lovely background (such as the Pentecostal song in the 
First Act) :— 


or adds an impudent commentary, as in the case of the piccolo solo, 
accompanied only by a side-drum roll, which makes merry over the 
village dignitaries as they threaten vengeance on the miscreants 
who have been playing tricks on them :— 


as well as expressing the emotional significance of the love scenes (the 
weakest parts of the score, as is so often the case in Russian operas) 
or hinting at the glamour of a summer night in the Ukraine, which 
Gogol paints so lovingly in his story. It seldom attempts to ‘ say ’ 
very much, but its jolly, unaffected simplicity perfectly matches the 
subject. Only in the expressive passages, where the composer is com- 
pelled to cut adrift from the folk-song idiom (fundamentally expres- 
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sionless in Russia as in most countries), does the melodic inspiration 
lapse into the really commonplace. But even when a dramatic 
situation seems inevitably to demand expressive music, the composer’s 
flair for the picturesque and fantastic often offers him an avenue of 
escape. The opening of Act ITI, for instance, where Levko appears in 
the moonlight by the lakeside, is painted with all the orchestral 
skill one expects of Rimsky-Korsakov, but the music is more effective 
in a decorative than in an expressive capacity. The expression of 
Levko’s feeling, intoxicated as he is with the beauty of the night, is 
beyond the composer’s powers—as he soon proves by attempting it. 
But the situation is retrieved by the Cossack’s naive song with 
pandoura accompaniment and after that, with the appearance of the 
rusalkas, Rimsky-Korsakov is in his element; the scene which follows 
is perhaps the best part of the whole work. The corovod of the 
rusulkas suggests, particularly in the poco piu animato sections, 


Not that there is a very close resemblance between the actual notes 
(though Stravinsky’s counterpoint, creeping in drowsy semi-tones, is 
also foreshadowed in a later variation of Rimsky-Korsakov’s melody), 
but it is interesting to see how deeply the roots of the early Stravinsky 
had struck into the soil of the preceding generation—just as a descend- 
ing whole-tone scale for trombones in ‘ A May Night ’ itself, a few 
bars before the piccolo solo already quoted, calls up a memory of 
Glinka’s ‘ Russlan.’ 

‘ A Night in May,’ like ‘ Pskovitianka,’ but unlike the majority of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas, has a full-length overture,” based on 
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material used later in the work—some of the rusalka music of the 
Third Act, Levko’s song from the same Act, part of the love-duet in 
Act I, and the finale of the opera. ‘ Christmas Eve,’ on the other 
hand, has only a short introduction, ‘ Holy Eve,’ leading without a 
break into the First Act of the opera. This introduction repays study, 
however, for a great deal can be learned from it concerning the diree- 
tion taken by Rimsky-Korsakov's musical thought. After half a dozen 
bars of common chords in a most uncommon progression (on descend- 
ing thirds, E, C sharp, A, F sharp, D, B, G—an obviously artificial 
arrangement) we get :— 


Nothing could be less adventurous harmonically; the horn solo 
differs only by a single note from one in the rusalka scene of ‘ A 
Night in May ’; the wavy triplet figure had always been one of the 
composer's favourite accompaniment devices—he uses it as the back-° 
ground to a horn solo in the ‘ May Night ’ overture, to go no further 
afield. In short, there is nothing in the musical substance which dis- 
tinguishes it from a dozen passages in the earlier work. The 
difference lies in what one can only call the essence of the music. 
It is not merely that the ‘ decorative ’ function of the music is here 
the only one. Not only genuine lyrical feeling has disappeared but 
every trace of natural musical fertility with it. No one can deny 
the originality of such music or its piquancy to the ear, but it is 
essentially lifeless. As Sir Henry Hadow has put it, ‘ the composer 
must be the parent of his ideas, not their fabricator,’ and music like 
Ex. 6 (and more than one other theme in ‘ Christmas Eve ’) is 
unquestionably made. It could only have been made by an imaginative 
mind, it is true, but the imagination brought into play here is not 
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essentially creative; the composer is simply playing with sounds. It 
is evident that Rimsky-Korsakov’s delight in music was always 
naively sensuous, a love of sound for sound’s sake; at first a love of 
tunes, with a consequent pleasure in setting them off to the best 
advantage, later, as here, an almost childish delight in the striking 
juxtaposition of chords and timbres and in such colour-effects as 
rushing chromatic scale backgrounds on solo wind—frequently used in 
‘ Christmas Eve,’ as in the great orchestral works of the same period, 
but from which the score of ‘ A May Night ’ is quite free. The second 
symphony, ‘ Antar,” may be adduced as evidence that piquant arti- 
ficiality played a part in Rimsky-Korsakov’s music from the first, but 
it was not until later that he began to devise melodic formule like 
that in bars 5-8 of Ex. 6, which (of course divested of the trills) 
is used as a vocal melody in the First Act. Here already is fore- 
shadowed the introduction to ‘The Golden Cockerel,’ last of all 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas :-— 


Moderatp assai (4<80) 
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a piece of mere cold-blooded ingenuity that cannot even be justified 
on pictorial grounds, as Ex. 6 might be. 

The lyrical element is still very important in ‘ Christmas Eve,’ 
however. The second tableau of Act I opens with a long aria, sung 
by Oxana as she admires herself in her mirror, full of arabesques and 
vocal cadenzas echoing clarinet cadenzas in Korsakov's familiar 
manner, which could be given without the least alteration as a concert 
number. Vakoula does his love-making to music even more character- 
less than Levko’s in ‘ A May Night ’ :— 


(‘ Thou art father and mother to me, dearer than all ’—Oxana 
has been taunting him that his mother is a witch.) It is this falling 
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off in melodic quality on so many pages of ‘ Christmas Eve ’ which 
is significant. The fantastic nature of the story is often better 
matched with fragmentary motives and pungent chords, set off with 
frostily glittering orchestration, than with straightforward tunes. The 
disquieting thing is the undistinguished character of the tunes when 
they do appear. This is particularly noticeable in the ballet music 
of Act III, the ‘ games and dances of the stars’ which occur as an 
interlude in Vakoula’s wild ride through the air—the startlingly banal 
mazurka, for instance :-— 


The ride itself is painted with Korsakov’s usual orchestral skill, though 
the material on which it is exercised—rhythmic figures after the 
manner of Berlioz’s ‘ Ride to the Abyss ’—is hardly interesting 
enough to bear such extended treatment. As Vakoula nears the 
Palace, a fanfare in polonaise rhythm is woven into the music, and 
the scene in the Palace itself is accompanied almost throughout by a 
brilliant polonaise of the conventional kind so often written by 
Russian composers.‘ 

But perhaps the relative poverty of the melodic inspiration in 
‘ Christmas Five’ can be shown most clearly by comparing the 
golova’s, ‘ Greeting, my dear Solokha. How are you?’ as he enters 
her hut in Act IT :— 


(2) The introduction, ballet music, Vakoula’s ride and the Palace scene 
(Tableaux VI, VII and VIII of the opera) can be performed as an orchestral 
suite, with chorus ad lib. This has been broadcast by the B.B.C, on at 
least one occasion. 
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with Ex. 1 from ‘ A May Night.’ Both are obviously derived from 
folk-song; both fulfil a similar function—the carrying of not very 
important dialogue ; both suffer from metrical short-windedness. Not 
only is Ex. 10 weaker in itself, crippled by its arpeggio opening, but 
whereas Ex. 1 bears fruit almost immediately in the shape of another 
scrap of tune, as one melodic phrase does beget another in a 
musically fertile mind, Ex. 10 is repeated unchanged for a dozen bars 
and then only mechanically modified by flattening the C. 

On the other hand there are numbers in ‘ Christmas Eve ’—the 
‘ kolyada’’ “ choruses, the duet for Tchoub and Solokha in the 
Second Act, Oxana’s mirror aria, already mentioned, the epilogue 
‘in memory of Gogol ’—as fresh and delightful as anything in ‘ A 
May Night,’ and which, as far as the musical texture is concerned, 
might belong to that score. (Imagine any page in ‘ Tristan’ which 
might be transferred to ‘ Lohengrin’!) Indeed, considered as a 
whole, ‘ Christmas Eve ’ is perhaps the finer work of the two. If so 
much the less inspiration went to its making, the making itself is 
more skilfully done. When he wrote ‘ A Night in May’ Rimsky- 
Korsakov was wealthier, but by the time he reached ‘ Christmas 
Eve ’ he had learned how to get better value for his money. 

In ‘A Night in May’ the themes have their immediate, super- 
ficial value only. The leit-motif is used, but it could hardly be used 
less. Some of the music of the rusalka scene is heard in the First 
Act when Levko tells his sweetheart the story of the haunted house ; 
his father is associated throughout with two fragments of melody, often 
combined :— 


o Maestoso (J = 106) 


to which he recites his never-ending reminiscence of the time when 
he was chosen as guide to the Empress Catherine, and another, 
related to 11(b), which reminds us of his wooing of Hanna; in the 
last scene, when the scribe examines the mysterious note, and once 
or twice later, a horn dreamily recalls the queen of the rusalkas. 


(3) A custom very similar to our own carolling, but limited to Christmas 
Eve. The songs were usually about the birth of Christ and at the end the 
singers, young men and 0 edo of the village, would offer good wishes to the 
members of the household and receive presents of bread, money, &c. Gogol 
suggests that the word ‘ kolyada’ may be derived from some heathen deity. 
Another fanciful etymologist finds its origin in the Latin kalende., 
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That is all. The leit-motif is not used systematically nor, except in 
the last-mentioned instance, with dramatic value or subtlety. 

In ‘ Christmas Eve,’ on the other hand, there are a number of 
themes definitely associated with Tchoub, with the Devil, with the 
idea of ‘ flight,’ with witches, and so on. The theme of Vakoula 
himself :— 


is used with merciless logic every time he appears, and with little 
modification or development (though perhaps bar 2 of Ex. 8 is derived 
from it). And, in addition to motives of this kind, there is a good deal 
of reminiscence of whole passages, which has a certain dramatic 
value—and a still greater, perhaps, in knitting together the whole 
musical fabric. Towards the end, for instance, when Vakoula has 
brought back the shoes, his love-theme, Ex. 8, steals back on the 
clarinet and the smith himself sings the same melody to which Oxana 
had previously taunted him. 

Rimsky-Korsakov's gradual turning from a simple, lyrical musical 
style to a more artificially piquant, technically sophisticated one may 
be attributed to one or more of various reasons. It may have been 
due to mere pedantic absorption in musical ingenuities as his mastery 
of technique became more and more sure; to conscious modification 
conditioned by extra-musical factors, such as the problems of music- 
drama; to actual exhaustion of natural melodic fertility; or to the 
possible fact, which cannot be entirely ruled out, that Rimsky- 
Korsakov was never fertile in the true sense and that his apparent 
melodie gift was purely imitative. There is evidence in favour of all 
these views, except the last. And, in considering the modification 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operatic, as apart from his purely musical, 
style, it is well to bear in mind that his first stage-work, ‘ The Maid of 
Pskov,’ is a very self-conscious essay on the problems of musical drama 
as they presented themselves to the Russian composers of that 
period; however naive his musical substance, Korsakov was always 
painfully aware of his processes. Perhaps his intellect and his 
instinct gave different answers to the same problems. 

It may be thought that too much emphasis has been laid on 
differences which are astonishingly small, considering the interval 
which separated these two works. But the very absence of any more 
obvious modification of style during fourteen years might be taken 
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as evidence that the composer was lacking in the exuberance natural 
to the creative artist. And it is certainly true that the traces of 
sterility discernible in ‘ Christmas Eve’ are much more apparent 
in later works. 

The matter assumes an additional interest when we remember that 
Rimsky-Korsakov's two most distinguished pupils, poles apart as they 
are in every respect, have both made vital alterations in their styles 
in mid-career. Both Glazounov and Stravinsky began as exponents of 
a picturesque nationalism. The former, coming under Korsakov’s 
influence in the early ‘eighties, developed from an imitator of the 
older man’s more lyrical style into a classical ‘ Brahmin.’ Stravinsky, 
twenty years later, was influenced by the picturesque and fantastic 
manner of the later Rimsky-Korsakov, which he himself carried on, 
through ‘ The Fire Bird’ and ‘ Petrouchka,’ to its extreme limit in 
‘ The Rite of Spring.” When, after this, he simplified his style with 
bewildering suddenness, he revealed precisely the same attitude that 
we have discovered in his master—the same toying with sonorities 
for their own sakes, the same dryness and economy of tissue, the same 
melodic sterility when divorced from folk-song. (Even ‘ Le Sacre’ 
is under a heavy debt to that source of fertility.) But whereas Rimsky- 
Korsakov's change seems to have been essential and only slightly 
reflected in his superficial style, Stravinsky's was, one can venture 
to say, purely stylistic—a conscious clearing away of an inessential, 
but extremely attractive, luxuriance of colour and ornament. Other- 
wise even such a deliberate volte-face could hardly have been made so 
suddenly.‘ 

Geratp E. H. Apranam. 


(*) My grateful thanks are due to Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, t } 
agents for the Belaier Edition, for their courtesy in lending = ae 
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Tas work of Beethoven’s exemplifies the kind of composition that 
eludes any established system of describing form. Since it is a highly 
organic thing, it must appertain to one or more of the highly organic 
forms—as the fugue, the sonata (‘first movement’ form), the 
variations, the fantasia (in Bach’s sense), the rondo (in Beethoven’s), 
and so forth. But the moment we try to interpret it in the terms of 
any one of these classical forms, it breaks that form, however elastic 
we may make the form in order to bring it and the music into a 
reasonable agreement. Even when we try to let the work suggest of 
its own accord a fusion of two or three of the forms, it is sure sooner 
or later to do something which asks us to incorporate still further 
familiar types of architecture, until we feel for a little while either that 
the work is formless, or that it is simply the manifestation of an 
attempt to adapt all forms to one end. 

In such cases as this, we have to appeal to the spirit of the composi- 
tion. If that spirit answers the appeal, everything becomes 
satisfactory. The work proves to be informed with reason and purpose 
throughout, and we see that the structure could not be other than it is, 
however peculiar, anomalous, or arbitrary it may be when tested of 
any of the set standards. 

My own experience of the ‘ Grosse Fuge ’ has taught me that the 
work is formally perfect, in view of what the composer has to express. 
But my period of instruction was not brief or easy. Even after some 
fifty hours of studying the score, I could not feel the central governing 
energy that brought the work into the shape it has, and so it still 
seemed as apparently rhapsodical, and indeed chaotic, as it had during 
the moments when I first glanced at the pages. Knowledge began to 
come to me, however, from the hour in which I realised the character 
and probable purpose of the passage from bar 351 to bar 414 (the 
passage that completes the first half of the big A flat movement, 
leading the movement to its middle cadence in E flat, and bringing 
about the return of the main theme of the big B flat movement). In 
this passage I discovered the climax of all the preceding effort and 
labour ; and with that discovery made, it was of course an easy matter 
to work backwards and forwards, until the entire thing became 
coherent—that is orderly, or of perfect form. 

But all attempts to reduce this orderly form to an intelligible outline 
were for a long time failures. An explanation of musical architecture 
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has to be analytical in its stages and synthetic im its results. The 
local expressions used have to be conventional, and the final effect 
on the reader has to be something which can be stated in a single 
term, either simple or compound. I could not help myself by studying 
the scientific or esthetic literature on the work, because there is none. 
Neither could anything in Beethoven's other fugues throw light on 
the problems here, not even those in the same key which belong to 
the Hammerclavier Sonata and the Mass in D—for reasons I cannot 
at this moment detail. Therefore I could not employ any of the 
ordinary methods of formal exposition in my effort to state the nature 
of the form of the ‘ Grosse Fuge,’ or try to make clear what I 
wished to say by help of comparison and analogy between this and 
other works. What eventually did put me on a fairly sensible path 
came from two very different quarters—from such works of Beethoven 
as the Rondo in G, op. 129 (‘ Anger over a lost penny, venting itself 
in a Caprice ’) and from some of the works written by Bach in his 
youth, while he was still in thrall to the North German types of 
composition. 

The personal nature of the foregoing remarks must be excused. 
They are made simply to encourage the student to keep at his task 
of trying to discover the secret of this, the most enigmatic (super- 
ficially considered) composition of the nineteenth century, by showing 
him that his difficulties are not peculiar to himself, and by suggesting 
that they are certainly not insoluble. The student will, however, find in 
the end that there is a wide range of choice before him in the matter of 
which particular form he is to allocate the work to; but before these are 
mentioned, it will be better to have the obvious plan of the fugue 
described. The followirig, then, is the sequence of the movements or 
sections of the ‘ Grosse Fuge’ after the Introduction (Overtura), 
which is a simple statement of the chief modifications of the leading 
theme of the work— 


I 
B Frat Movement, Bars 31-158 
A fugue on two subjects: 


(Bar 21) 


GY (3) (4) 
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Of these subjects, the lower one shown in the quotation is the main 
It acts almost as a leit motiv in a Wagner opera. 
There are four individual sections in this fugue: 

(1) Bars 31-58. A normal exposition of the double-subject (to bar 
47). A ge fifth entry of the themes (50) is followed by a modulation 
into E flat. 


(2) Bars 58-109. Development, in two parts: 


theme. 


(i) 58-79. 


E flat to F major. 


(ii) 79-108. F to D minor. 
An accompanying moto perpetuo, beginning thus— 


brings energy into the music: it ceases in bar 94, at the point where the 
final piece of working-out starts. 

The third entry of the subjects (bar 68) is in G minor. The main 
theme of the work (quotation 1) effects regularly a modulation to the 
key @ tone above, which modulation is resolved back into the tonic or 
the dominant when the theme concludes. Thus in the first statement 
of the theme the music, starting in B flat, enters C minor, and then 


returns to B flat. 
modulation, carried out according to 
That key is impossible, an 


A minor. 


into A flat. 


Now with the music in G minor, this interior 


lan, would turn the music into 
so Beethoven inflects the music 


The change brings about one of those rich cadences of 


the ‘ Neapolitan Sixth ' which have so noble an effect in Bach’s earlier 


organ compositions. 


becomes one of the ‘ touches ’ 


It also for a moment invests the rough, agitated 
upper theme with a softer character; so that this incident in the fugue 


of human beauty and feeling which 


listeners feel the first time they hear the music— 


> 


(Bar 69) 
m 


(3) Bars 111-138. The 12-8 moto goog of the second section of 
this movement modifies itself into a li 


rhythm : 


ttle figure in the anapestic 


ES 


~ 


, 
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This lapses in bar 127, its work as an element of creative energy 
finishing there. 

The two subjects are sent out in the form of subject (bar 111) and 
answer (115), with the upper theme so modified that its two halves 
can be given to different instruments. From bar 123 (key A flat) the 
music gathers power by means of close stretto imitations. 

In this section of the movement the main theme of the work is 
further syncopated. The first quotation shows that its notes strike in 
on the second and fourth crotchets of the bar. The fourth quotation 
shows that they now strike in a quaver earlier. The next section of 
the movement retains this exciting rhythmical quality. 

(4) Bars 189-158. Both themes are diminished, and the upper one 
is converted into a 12-8 rhythm. The result is an effect like that of 
a doppio movimento: 


At bar 153 the music returns to its original dotted note rhythm. But 
in bar 158 the tonality is turned from B flat to G flat; the note G flat, 
which is taken in bar 157 as the dominant minor ninth of B flat 
becoming the tonic of the approaching key. 


I 


G Fiat Section (Meno mosso e moderato) (159-232). 


The main theme becomes first a lovely little two-bar prelude (which 
reappears in ritornello fashion). Then a melody, delicately accom- 
panied, is played, which, considering what comes towards the end of 
the * Grosse Fuge ’ (bars 585-588, first violin), might also be conceived 
as deriving from the upper theme of the first B flat movement. This 
melody becomes here the counter-subject of the main theme: 


The music of this G flat moderato does not call for explanation. It 
is lightly fugal in respect of the main theme, and it employs the stretto. 
The close (228-232) is a vigorous unison tutti on the counter-subject, 
which settles upon a long cadence in B flat minor, where the last beat 
of all contains an inexpressibly lovely inflection back into B flat. 
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B Fiat (quasi-scherzo) (233-272). 


The third individual movement of the ‘ Grosse Fuge“ is a bright, 
robust, straightforward bit of music in the style of certain of 
Beethoven's bagatelles. The main theme is rendered into a vigorous 
6-8; and it has a counter-subject of which the trilled note and its 
cadence come from the theme in its full proportions (see quotation 8). 
The music of bars 237-253 is repeated in bars 253-269. 

The material of this passage is: 


One of Beethoven's characteristic headlong transitions (bars 269-272) 
takes the music into A flat. 


IV 


A Fiat Movement (273-532). 


The main theme is now freed for a time of the companion it had in 
the great B flat movement (). Its outlines are the same. But now 
it ends with a half-close on the dominant, which is preceded by a very 
important trilling note—important by reason of the part the notes of 
the cadence play in the immediate sequel. The theme has two 
counter-subjects: the second does not appear until the ‘ answer ’ is 
made—I copy as illustration the second appearance of the theme as 
* subject ’: 


Each counter-subject derives from the theme itself. The first (the 
lower voice of the quotation) represents the 6-8 scherzo, the motive 
being inverted. The second (the middle voice of the quotation) 
represents the moderato. 

ere is first the normal exposition of the theme (273-805) and a short 
fugal treatment of its first half (809-824), and then comes a fantasia 
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or episode on the last three notes of the theme (325-350). This episode 
moves from A flat to F minor, through a series of sharp keys—I use 
the italics to direct attention to the exceedingly significant circumstance 
that it is only here, in the entire course of this long work, that sharp 
keys are employed. 

At bar 851 begins one of the grand portions of the fugue. The key 
is F minor, and the theme is used in shortened form (the opening long 
note and the cadence). Another active 6-8 counter-subject is present, 
derived from the characteristic intervals of the theme— 


A powerful effort is made to achieve B flat minor (365-870), in which 
the chords of the dominant and tonic are practically present simul- 
taneously. In sequel comes the last full presentation of the theme 
(871-879), in G flat, at the close of which the music enters upon 4 
striking sequential progression that eventually ends with a full close 
in E flat (414). 

This sequential progression is not easy to take in without thought. 
But its form, from bar 379 on, is the 4-bar phrase, except that a 
2-bar phrase is interpolated in bars 495-496. e clue to the interior 
energy of the passage is to be found in the second violin part— 


Ex10. (Bar 324 


The cadence into E flat at bar 414 is the centre point of the A flat 
movement. It is also the place where the main theme ends its work 
in a condition of detachment. The remainder of the A flat movement 
consists of : 

(1) A fantasia on the two subjects (414-452). The material is (a) 
the theme of the B flat movement, eased now into the iambic rhythm 
of quaver-crotchet, and (b) a fragment (inverted) of the main theme: 


This is the rapturous moment of the ‘ Grosse Fuge,’ its culminating 
achievement of ecstatic emotion. 

(2) A very solid continuation of the foregoing. The key is A flat 
again. The opening motiv of the main theme is powerfully active, 
and the other theme, altering its nature (or rather, recovering some- 
thing it had in the latter porticns of parts 2 and 4 of the B flat move- 
ment), both ascends and descends. The music moves to a dominant 
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al, and with the coming of the pedal the counter-subject derived 
om the little 6-8 scherzo returns. 

(8) The finish of the A flat movement is a coda based on the main 
theme as used in the moderato. This passage (493-510) is a summary 
of the B flat, G flat and A flat movements. Its second half (501-510) 
is a repeat of its first half. The melodic counter-subject is present, 
also the opening motive of the B flat theme, now eased still further 
into a rhythm of equal semiquavers. The latter appears in alternate 
bars during the first half of the passage. In the second half it is 
continuous. 

This second moderato ends with a 6-4 5-8 cadence in A flat (510-511), 
from which the music makes its way back into B flat by a series of 
quiet, but intensely dynamic, chords. 


v 


B Frat (533-742). 

The little scherzo movement (IIT) is repeated, to lead to a rhapsody 
or fantasia in which Beethoven reaches one of his peaks of tonal beauty 
and musical expression. The rhapsody begins at bar 565 with a 
sostenuto that reflects, perhaps in a mystical manner, the main theme; 
and this sostenuto passes at bar 581 into a similar ‘ vision’ of the 
theme, in which the spirit of the other theme can be felt: 


Ex 1% (Bar 581) 


In bars 597-605 the ‘cello and the viola play the motive of the theme 
piszicato, and then comes what may perhaps strike al] students as the 
spiritual climax of the ‘ Grosse Fuge.’ At bar 609 the theme enters, 

janissimo, in a high register, accompanied by sustained chords. The 
line is B fiat. But the final inflexion into the close on the tonic is 
deferred; for at bar 617 the chord of A minor is taken, and at bar 620 
the leading-note of the key of B flat is bent back upon G sharp, so 
that for a moment the music rests in the pure key of A minor. The 
eadence when it arrives (627-636) is expressed in short sharp chords 
that at first strike in on the up-beats. 

The remainder of the work is simple. The lofty sostenuto of bars 
565-600 is resumed (bars 687-666). Then the mind is turned back to 
earlier conditions and circumstances by a couple of reminiscences, 
one of the B flat movement, the other of the moderato, after whicb 
the theme is presented vigorously in the forms used in the A flat move 
ment and the little scherzo. The latter opens into another quiet and 
spacious presentation of the theme as it was given in the sentence that 
touched A minor. The trilling cadence is played with for a while. 
And at last the ‘ Grosse Fuge * ends with the two themes in association, 
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modified and expanded, the conflict between them which characterised 
the B flat movement resolved now into a spiritual harmony. 


The A flat movement (IV) is so distinctively a fugue in its first part 
that one is inclined to call it the ‘ second fugue ’ of the work. It has a 
normal exposition, and all the material in its first part (bars 273-414) 
is exclusively derived from the one theme. But what forms the second 
part of the movement is not fugal at all, though the two themes are 
combined in ways characteristic of fugal composition. Therefore if 
one called this A flat movement a fugue, one would have to qualify 
the term with some such expression as a capriccio; which is what 
Beethoven does in the case of the Rondo, op. 129, where after the 
normal ‘ rondo ’ he writes a ‘ capriccio,’ and names the work a Rondo 
a capriccio. 

It has, however, been pointed out to me that if the B flat and the 
A flat movements were to be regarded as two fugues, Beethoven would 
probably have called the work ‘ grosse Fugen.’ And the return in 
the second half of the movement of the upper theme of the B flat 
movement certainly links the A flat with the B flat in a manner that 
makes it rather arbitrary to call the A flat movement a fugue on its 
own account. Vincent d’Indy, whose students at the Schola Cantorum 
have played the work in an arrangement for string orchestra for many 
years, does call the A flat movement the ‘ second fugue,’ but he ends 
it at the E flat cadence, and terms the remainder of the A flat 
movement a series of divertissements. That cadence into E flat is, 
however, too clearly a middle cadence for the movement to be 
conceived as ending there. 

If we put aside the first moderato and the little 6-8 scherzo which 
follows it, we have left : 


(1) A movement in B flat. 
(2) A movement in A flat. 
(8) A movement of a fantasia-like nature in B flat. 


Movement (1) is as an exposition of themes, in the most elaborate and 
extensive modern manner. Movement (2) is as a development of the 
same themes. Movement (8) is as a coda to the other two movements. 
Read thus, the ‘Grosse Fuge’ becomes simply a large example 
of sonata first-movement form, which differs from the examples to 
be found in Beethoven's early piano sonatas only in the degree the 
finale of the Choral Symphony differs from the finale of the Eroica. 
The omitted moderato and little 6-8 scherzo find their place in such 
@ scheme without difficulty. The moderato is a lyrical interlude, akin 
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in nature to the broad passage Beethoven likes to introduce into a 
sonata movement towards the end of the coda. The little 6-8 scherzo 
is one of his jokes. It bounds in after the moderato as though it saw 
its chance to bring the work to a conclusion straightway. But it is 
made to bound out again, and in a very brusque manner (the 
modulatory chords of bars 269-272); for its services are not needed 
until what has to be expressed in the A flat movement has been 
attended to. Along this line of imagination, its return after the A flat 
movement becomes understandable. 

The ‘ Grosse Fuge ’ is of course a double-fugue. But it does not 
follow the normal course of a double-fugue, which is (1) exposition 
and development of the first theme, (2) the same of the second theme, 
and (8) the same of the two themes in combination. This work 
expounds and develops the two themes together at the outset. Then it 
lifts forward the theme which has hitherto occupied the inferior 
position, and develops it in various ways. That done, it allows the 
other theme to return and to work with its companion again; but only 
in a subordinate position until the actual close. 

A correspondent writes to me: ‘ The general idea is not that of a 
fugue, which expounds a theme by setting counterpoints against it 
(double in the twelfth, strict triple, ete.—Beethoven’s counterpoint 
has nothing strict about it, and he has no double except in the octave), 
but of a sonata which develops the theme from inside. It is 
applied fugue, in the same sort of way as ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ”’ is 
applied symphony. It is a ‘‘ sonata fugata.’’’ I cannot myself 
imagine any wiser remark being made on the form of the ‘ Grosse 
Fuge ’ than'this. Nor can I imagine an analogy more pregnant of 
intimations regarding the vastness of the work and the immensity of 
the composer’s conception. 

As to the success of Beethoven’s attempt to ‘ apply ’ fugue in this 
way, that is a matter which does not come into the scope of this 
article, the only object of which is to give students a lead in their 
attempts to master the form of the work. I showed in the last number 
of Mustc anp Lerrers that expert, but not well-informed, critical 
opinion during the last hundred years has declared the attempt a 
failure. But against that estimate we can now set the fact that the 
* Grosse Fuge ’ interests average audiences, and that it very deeply 
moves sensitive listeners, both those who have studied it carefully, 
and those who have encountered it with no more preparation than an 
ordinary working knowledge of Beethoven’s music in general. 


Sypwry Grew. 
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SOME OLD-FASHIONED MUSIC 


Some time in the last decade of the eighteenth century Miss Anne 
Lloyd of Worcester, a musical young lady quite unknown to fame, 
caused her favourite operas, all in oblong folio, to be bound together 
in one thick volume. It has survived the removals and house- 
cleanings of several generations. Though an unfeeling person, looking 
on its shabby marbled cover and out-of-date contents, might consider 
it ripe for a jumble sale, it is really well worth examining in detail, for 
it illustrates a period in English musical history, not perhaps a very 
brilliant one, but at any rate brighter than the one that followed. 

With the exception of Grétry’s ‘ Coeur de Lion ’ all the operas are 
English and the most important one is ‘Artaxerxes—a Serious Opera, 
as it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane—composed by Dr. Arne,’ and the arrangement is for voice, 
harpsichord and violin. Hitherto Arne’s operas had been in the 
familiar fashion of the ‘ Beggars’ Opera ’—tunes original or borrowed, 
with spoken dialogue in between—but ‘Artaxerxes,’ produced in 1762, 
was a bold attempt at English opera on strictly Italian lines, with the 
dialogue in recitative. He made his own libretto out of Metastasio’s 
‘Artaserse,’ a vapid and uninteresting drama. But while the smoothly 
flowing Italian verse sounds beautiful, even if the words are silly, 
Arne’s version is awkward and unpoetical, and the sound is not 
euphonious enough to make up for the want of sense. Italian 
beautifully spoken is in itself musical recitative, but for the British 
tongue the treatment was unnatural and sounded, it was said, like 
broken English. This may have been actually the case as, in the 
original cast, the two leading characters were foreigners. With his 
close adherence to the Italian plan Arne gave the parts of Arbaces 
and Artazerzes to the male sopranos Tenducci and Peretti, for that 
was the rule, no matter how incongruous it appeared for Hercules 
or any other hero to sing treble, and Tenducci was immensely admired. 
Afterwards, when fashion had changed, his part was taken by a tenor 
and that of Artazerzes by a woman. An article by E. Carducci in the 
October, 1980, number of Music anp Lerrers contains interesting 
details regarding the compass of eighteenth century voices, and all the 
operas in Miss Lloyd’s collection give the impression of extremely 
high and exacting parts for tenor and soprano with comparatively 
small opportunity for contralto and bass. 
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The character third in order, the villain of the piece, was taken by 
Mr. John Beard, a fine artist who had lately succeeded his father-in- 
law, John Rich, as proprietor and manager of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Beard’s first marriage to Lady Henrietta Herbert was the subject of 
one of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s caustic and amusing letters, 
but disappointed society. by turning out quite happily. 

The fourth man should by rights have been a bass or baritone, but 
the part of Rimenes, sung by Mr. Mattocks, is high enough for a tenor. 
There were only two female characters. The principal part, 
Mandane, was composed by Dr. Arne for his most brilliant pupil, 
Miss Brent, and for long afterwards was looked upon as a test for a 
coloratura soprano. Into it he crowded every possible opportunity for 
showing off, with immensely long ‘ divisions,’ such as ‘ fly’ for ten 
bars and ‘drive’ for sixteen. The other woman, Semira 
(Miss Thomas), had trills and top notes, but in moderation. 

The arias were not always quite expressive of the mental and bodily 
condition. After Arbaces (soprano) had declared that he felt cold 
blood from every vein distil and clog his lab’ring heart, he had bars 
and bars of rapid semi-quavers on the word ‘ clog ’—which had, 
however, the advantage of being an easy sound for vocal gymnastics. 

Although Dr. Arne’s thoroughly English music was not at ease in 
her borrowed Italian garb, his gift of charming melody is shown in 
the simple numbers such as ‘ Water parted ’—one of the ‘ genteelest 
of tunes ’ according to Goldsmith’s Bear Leader. This and another 
favourite, ‘In Infancy our hopes and fears,’ never failed to move 
strangely the heart of the unmusical Elia because of the memory of 
their gentle singer. It was many years before ‘Artaxerxes ’ finally 
disappeared from the stage. In 1818 Jane Austen wrote: ‘ Excepting 
Miss Stephens, I dare say Artaxerxes will be very tiresome.’ And 
no doubt it was. Miss Anne Lloyd’s copy of the opera ends abruptly 
before the end of the First’ Act, and then follows an odd thing—a 
single page, the first, of ‘An Universal Dictionary of Music.’ 

In Grove’s Dictionary it is stated that the first English 
Encyclopedia of Music was that of Rees published in 1819, in which 
many of the articles were written by Dr. Burney. It is well known 
that for many years Burney collected material for a Dictionary of 
Music and one can easily believe that the articles on ‘Abell’ and 
‘Academy of Ancient Music ’ are from his pen. And the page must 
have been printed before 1792, when the Academy ceased to exist. 
The article on John Abell is quite in Dr. Burney’s lively style. Like 
Dowland a century before, Abell travelled on the Continent, singing 
and playing the lute. ‘ Rambling through Poland he arrived at 
Warsaw, of which the King having notice, sent for him to court. This 
honour Abell at first declined, on some frivolous excuse ; but dreading 
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the royal displeasure, he made an apology and attended the King on 
the following day. Upon his arrival he was seated on a chair in the 
middle of a great hall, and immediately drawn up to a great height; 
soon after the King appeared in an opposite gallery, when a number 
of bears were turned in, and poor Abell was left to his choice, either 
to sing, or be let down among them .. . he afterwards 
constantly declared that he never sung so well in his life.’ 

The account of the Academy of Ancient Music includes the story of 
the secession of Dr. Greene, who consistently upheld his friend 
Buononcini against the accusation of passing off as his own a madrigal 
by Lotti. Handel’s rival left the country in disgrace and Dr. Greene 
was said to have gone to the Devil as he formed another musical 
society at the Devil Tavern, Temple Bar. 

The taste of Miss Anne Lloyd was by no means altogether highbrow, 
for the first (and worst) opera in the book is ‘ Inkle and Yarico,’ by 
Dr. Samuel Arnold, classed as Opera XXX, though like most of the 
others, a composite work. It is a heartless burlesque of a pitiful little 
story told in the first volume of the Spectator, and it was produced, 
with some of the chief musical comedy stars, in 1787—-Mrs. Kemble 
(? the wife of Stephen) was Yarico, the Indian maid. The comic 
element was chiefly provided by a black girl called Wowski and 
Trudge, once a ‘ clerk in London gay,’ played by Mr. Edwin, the 
leading funny man at Covent Garden. 

The humour of the lyrics has so entirely evaporated that they are 
not worth quoting. An earlier and far better work by Dr. Arnold 
(who is credited with forty-three operas besides much ‘ Divine Music ’) 
is ‘ The Castle of Andalusia,’ the words by O’Keefe. It is even more 
of a pasticcio, for the Selected Airs are by Handel, Arne, four Italian 
composers, and Carolan, the Irish bard; and there are anonymous 
Scoteh and Irish tunes. The overture was scored for strings, flute, 
two oboes, two bassoons and two horns. All through the opera the 
uncomfortably high tessitura for men’s voices persists and the bass 
part in the Drinking Chorus of Banditti (a very effective opening) is 
hardly anywhere lower than the ordinary hymn-tune tenor. The 
Drinking Song of Don Ramirez—‘ Flow thou regal purple stream ’ 
and the rollicking solo ‘ Galloping dreary dun,’ with its Lillibulero- 
like beginning and nonsense refrain, became popular favourites. 
Though the scene is laid in Spain, Italian names and phrases are 
introduced. What strikes one in turning over the yellowed pages, 
besides admiration for the admirable quality of the paper, is the 
extraordinary imcongruity of the tunes so miscellaneously strung 
together. A fastidious and prudish taste might deem Mr. Edwin’s 
(Pedrillo’s) jocular songs slightly vulgar, but would be reassured by 
Victoria’s florid moralising on ‘ Conscious rectitude of mind.’ This 
number is Dr, Arnold’s own and comes between a Siciliano by Giardini 
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and an air by Giordani—names which inevitably suggest the difference 
‘ "twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.’ A very bad version of ‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest ’ and ‘ Carolan’s Receipt for Drinking ’ appear 
among the Scotch and Irish tunes and the refrain of the Warwickshire 
folk-song, ‘ The Keeper,’ is part of a tune named ‘All amongst the 
leaves so green,’ sung by a bold robber—‘* Damme sir, if you stir,’ etc. 
Handel's ‘ Verdi Prati’ is turned into ‘ Love, sweet poison.’ Yet, 
in spite of its absurdities this tuneful, lively and romantic opera 
undoubtedly deserved its popularity. 

The most celebrated opera in the collection is Grétry’s ‘ Coeur de 
Lion,’ but one could not estimate its real importance from the 
arrangement here given of Thomas Linley’s adaptation, produced in 
1786. The heroine, Matilda, who assumed male attire to discover 
the place of Richard's captivity, was played by Mrs. Jordan. One is 
inclined to think of this remarkable woman as merely a romping 
hoyden, but before her voice coarsened and the bloom of youth wore 
off, her pathos was as irresistible as her laugh, and she had ample 
scope in the appealing air, ‘ O Richard, O my love.’ 

This beautiful air is memorable for its association with the historic 
Versailles banquet in October, 1789, when royalist enthusiasm was 
roused to a climax by the King’s band striking up ‘ O Richard O mon 
roi, l'univers t’abandonne.’ 

There is, however, more romance than history in the plot of 
‘Coeur de Lion,’ and the ‘ Legendery Tune’ which Matilda sings 
beneath the window of Richard’s prison, sounds much too modern to 
be true, and is not Blondel’s idea, as one always supposed. His 
part is in the negotiations by which ‘ fate’s decree sets imprisoned 
Richard free’; mixed up with all this are wedding revels, choruses 
of soldiers and peasants and charming, graceful dance music. 

The title page of Shield’s opera ‘ Rosina,’ produced in 1788, is a 
dainty piece of work designed by Cipriani and beautifully engraved 
by Bartolozzi. 

* Rosina ’ is only a comic opera in having spoken dialogue between 
the lyrics, and like its successor ‘ Marian’ is sentimental but not 
intentionally amusing. Both these so-called pastorals were written 
by Mrs. Brooke, the literary wife of a Norfolk parson. No English 
composer of the eighteenth century excelled William Shield in pleasing 
melody such as distinguishes these two operas. The tunes are not all 
his own, some being ‘ selected,’ but the selection is good and fits into 
the general scheme without the irrelevance so marked in ‘ The Castle 
of Andalusia.’ 

The overture ‘ Adapted as a Lesson for the Harpsichord or 
Pianoforte ’ is a sonata in three movements, and it is interesting to 
note that clarinets appear in the orchestral indications. 
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The First Act opens with the trio ‘ When the rosy morn,’ not by 
Shield, but by another North countryman, and known as ‘ Care thou 
canker of our joys.’ Rosina, Phoebe and William sing about bees 
disporting on banks of thyme, and warbling birds carolling their lively 
strain before forsaking their leafy dwelling to secure the golden grain. 
The harvest was a late one evidently as pheasant shooting had already 
begun. But although Mrs. Brooke was not an accurate observer of 
nature, her lyric is more worthy of the graceful tune than is the 
original by the Reverend Dr. Sharp—a most unclerical invitation to 
fill the merry, merry bowl and join in Bacchanalian roar. In some 
Victorian nurseries the tune was fitted to ‘ Twinkle, twinkle little 
star.’ 

Several years experience in the opera band had made Shield 
familiar with orchestral resources and he used wind instruments 
effectively in his accompaniments. ‘ Small Flute’ and ‘ German 
Flute ’ indicate October nightingales and other warbling birds, and 
Captain Belville, in his Shooting Song (almost a scena) rouses 
thundering echoes by his volley as the pheasants ‘ float on the bosom 
of air,’ appropriate effect being given by the horns, clarinets and 
drums. 

Miss Harper as Rosina, a sweet and modest village maiden, had 
some very pretty songs and only one was florid, but as it expressed the 
cheerful glow of her artless breast it was not too incongruous; and to 
Mr. Bannister as Belville, the hero, was given the beautiful air ‘ Her 
mouth, which a smile,’ etc. 

The contralto réle of William was played by Mrs. Kennedy who, 
like Mrs. Jordan, specialised in ‘ breeches parts.’ William was one of 
Mrs. Jordan’s successes in the York circuit under Tate Wilkinson 
before she reached Drury Lane. 

In the overture to ‘ Rosina,’ which is more tuneful and interesting 
than most of the preludes in the book, one can fancy that Shield had 
caught something of the manner of Haydn, for whom he had the most 
enthusiastic admiration. This he showed definitely by editing a set of 
Twelve Ballads which he published in oblong folio form. The title 
page, designed by Cipriani, shows the difference between the heavy 
hand of Strongith’arm, the engraver, and the delicate touch of 
Bartolozzi. A solid cherub waves a scroll on which it is stated that 
‘The Twelve Ballads are composed by the celebrated Haydn of 
Vienna, adapted to English words with an accompaniment for the 
harpsichord or pianoforte by William Shield,’ and a footnote asserts 
that ‘ The major part of the poetry was written on purpose to suit the 
measure of these elegant ballads (which are the undoubted composi- 
tions of the greatest Musical Author existing).’ 


_The poetry is very poor stuff, but one song is interesting (‘ The 
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Knitting Girl’), for it is obviously Sir Charles Sedley’s ‘ Knotting 
Girl,’ which Purcell set to music, changed for the worse by translation 
and retranslation. 

The German Phyllis relented in the end, but the English Phillis 
knotted stolidly all the while. It is really a delightful little song and 
the original words would fit with very little rearrangement. As a 
specimen of the kind of poetry chosen by Shield a stanza from ‘ Iris ’ 
may be taken : 


The fair this resistless passed careless along 

Praise followed her footsteps and bless’d her in song; 
For sure ev'ry virtue adorns that soft breast 

Whose snow gave to Innocence hint for a vest. 


Four years after ‘ Rosina,’ Shield produced ‘ Marian.’ The title 
réle was composed for Mrs. Billington, at that time the brightest star 
in the English operatic world, outshining the declining star, Miss 
Brent, now Mrs. Pinto. 

Mrs. Billington, of German descent, but born in England, had a 
voice of unusual compass and brilliancy. She had a better knowledge 
of music than most of her contemporaries and this enabled her to 
invent and vary the ‘ embellishments ’ which were so much admired. 
After a period at Covent Garden she went abroad and in 1799 was 
engaged at the Scala in Milan. John Braham, the handsome and 
gifted young Jew, was also there and the two were announced to 
appear in a new opera. The admiration Braham received during the 
rehearsals provoked the jealousy of Mrs. Billington’s second husband, 
a Frenchman, and he contrived to have Braham’s show piece, a grand 
tenor aria, omitted from the first performance. The public demanded 
its restoration and applauded it. Mrs. Billington and her husband 
were still unpleasant, but Braham had his revenge—he memorised her 
carefully rehearsed ‘ embellishments ’ and introduced them all into 
his first great aria, which preceded hers, so that when her turn came 
she could only give the audience a meagre substitute for the sensational 
display they expected. 

Her great solo in ‘ Marian,’ ‘ Too happy when Edward was kind,’ 
was accompanied on the oboe by Mr. William Parke, and the brilliant 
passages, quite out of character for a simple village maiden, gave scope 
for her wonderful vocalisation—G in altissimo is the highest point but 
she is credited with one note higher. She had a plaintive ballad 
(Siciliano) without any trimmings, which shows Mrs. Brooke at the 
lowest depths of banality : 


By the osiers so dank as we sat on the bank, 
And looked at the swell of the billow, 

This basket he wove as a token of love 
Alas, it was made of the willow. 
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There is a tuneful rondeau con spirito ‘ To the Chace,’ with horn 
obbligato, for Sir Henry (who like the pheasant-shooting Captain 
Belville is a sportsman), and a pretty change to the minor when the 
stag’s ‘innocent aspect while standing at bay, his expression of 
anguish and pain ’ awake a compassionate impulse to let him live ‘ to 
bound o’er his forest again.’ 

The authoress is more virile in the quartetto at the end of the Act 
when Sir Henry, Edward, Robin and Thomas seek truth, find mirth 
and drown care in the social bowl which is passed round like a loving 
cup, each man in turn sustaining the word ‘ bowl’ for four bars 
while his neighbour drinks. 

In a dialogue between Patty and Robin a footnote explains that 
‘ Robin’s part may be sung an octave higher by those whose voices are 
best at the top.’ The borrowed tunes include a rather pompous air by 
Handel, a jocund lilt by Salieri, a beautiful aria by Paisiello, Scotch 
songs for Peggy (Mrs. Kemble), Jamie and Edward. The concluding 
ensemble, styled ‘ Vaudeville,’ is from the ‘ Marriage of Figaro.’ 

‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ Linley and Tickell’s adaptation of Allan 
Ramsay's ‘ Doric Drama,’ was produced at Drury Lane in 1781. The 
original work written in the ‘ oral language of farmers of the 
Lothians’ is a genuine pastoral, differing totally from the artificial 
rusticity of Mrs. Brooke. Tickell, who was Linley’s son-in-law, seems 
to have adapted the pastoral with discretion, compressing it into two 
Acts, retaining most of the lyrics and interpolating only a few. The 
part of Patie, the ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ was given to a woman, Mrs. 
Cargill. Two years later she went to India on a professional tour, a 
very great adventure, and was drowned off Scilly on her way home. 

Most of the cast were well-known singers at Drury Lane and 
Gland, an old shepherd, was ‘ Dicky’ Suett of whom Lamb wrote 
with such affection. 

The inclusion in the overture of a ‘ Movement from a violin concerto 
by the late Mr. Thomas Linley Junior,’ is a pathetic tribute from an 
affectionate father. As a composition it is undistinguished. Tom 
Linley wrote some of the songs for the ‘ Duenna ’ and the ‘ Tempest,’ 
but he is remembered most for the angelic beauty of his face, as por- 
trayed by Gainsborough, his warm friendship with Mozart (his fellow 
student in Florence), and his tragic early death in a boating accident. 

The ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ is superior to Shield’s or Arnold’s operas in 
having a sound literary basis. The five Acts of Ramsay’s drama 
would, of course, be tedious, but there is abundant good material to 
select from. It has good local colour, real human interest and is not 
without touches of humour. Possibly, under skilful guidance, it might 
be worth revival by some amateur village society. But it should not be 
attempted on this side of the Border. 
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Miss Anne Lloyd did not, like so many young ladies, give up her 
music when she married and went to live in Bath. One of her song 
books, an upright folio, remains. It is the third volume of a collection 
of ‘ National Airs, Notturni, Duetts, Terzetts, Canzonetts, Rondo’s, 
Catches and Glees in the Italian, French, English, Scotch and Irish 
Languages.’ This information occupies the upper half of a page and is 
repeated in Italian on the lower half with the addition of ‘ Butterworth 
Script’ and ‘J. Johnson Sculpt. Edin.’ ll through the book 
‘composta da’ is bracketed with ‘ composed by’ and ‘ accompato ’ 
with ‘ thoro’ bass.’ The accompaniments are very slight except in 
what would now be classed as art songs. In the simple airs the treble 
stave is unbarred, the notes are no larger than grace notes, and the 
bass is usually figured. In duets and trios the lower voices are placed 
above the higher, which is confusing at first sight. A cross-crosslet 
indicates a double sharp and an asterisk where to take breath. Mis- 
prints are abundant. 

One can suppose that Miss Bingley, in ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ would 
find in some such collection the Italian, Scotch and Irish songs with 
which she hoped to attract Mr. Darcy and outshine Elizabeth. There 
is a larger proportion of Italian than of any other nationality. Scotland 
comes next and there are a few beautiful ‘ Galic ’ airs with words that 
look as improbable as do those of a quite un-oriental ‘ Persian Song ’ 
beginning ‘ Mustachas alla Bulla, bulla.’ And there is an ‘ Egyptian 
Love Song ’ which could not be anything but English. 

There is a delicious little negro song in broken French, evidently 
from Martinique, beginning ‘ Adieu, Coeur Moi.’ 

The most feeble of the French songs are by ‘ Mr. Rousseau,’ but 
there are some charming ‘ Bergerettes ’ which are worth revival. The 
quality of the Italian music is mediocre. Exquisite singing like Signor 
Millico’s would be needed to make his sequence of twelve short 
‘ canzone ’ interesting, and amiable duets and trios by Rauzzini and 
others only please at the first hearing. 

There are several ‘ catches ’ including Dr. Aldrich’s ‘ Christ Church 
Bells.’ Many of the songs are in rondeau form and are by such men 
as Arne, Arnold, Hook and others. The shorter airs are mostly 
anonymous. German music is unrepresented except for a song and a 
duet by John Bach, presumably Abell’s partner. 

One thing comes out very clearly from the study of these old books 
and that is the all-pervading influence of the Strathspey on British 
vocal music of the latter half of the eighteenth century. The ‘ Scotch 
snap which gave so much liveliness to the dance tune was added 
to beautiful old melodies, besides being used freely in new ones, and 
at last was assumed to be an inseparable characteristic of Scottish 
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song. English music caught the infection. James Hook made songs 
which were ‘ adopted, printed and circulated ’ as Scotch. Dr. Arne’s 
* Come live with me ’ is full of ‘ snap’ and even John Bach did not 
escape, as one may see in his pleasantly tuneful ‘ In this shady blest 
retreat.’ 

There is a good example of deliberate disfigurement of a tune in 
‘ Doun the burn Davy.’ It is presented first in a simple flowing form, 
then ‘ New Sett ’ as it was cantata da Mrs. Cargill, with four ‘ snaps ’ 
in almost every bar and a long refrain in which Mary, a minx only 
* compleat fifteen,’ seven times invites ‘ Davy love doun the burn.’ 
As there were not enough jerks in ‘ Thou art gone awa’ ” a ‘ Modern 
Sett ’ is added, where they are inserted at every possible opportunity. 
There is some confusion in the labelling of Irish, Scotch and 
‘Inglishe ’ songs. The familiar tune to ‘ My lodging is on the cold 
ground,’ claimed by Moore as an Irish melody, is here called Scotch. 
The lovely tune perverted into ‘ Robin Adair’ is given in a debased 
and decorated guise. The words are simply a repetition of ‘ Ducatu 
non Vanatu Aileen Aroon,’ possibly as near the original Irish as 
Ancient Pistol’s ‘ Callino custure me.’ 

The low standard of the poetry is amazing. Johnson called in the 
help of young Robert Burns for his ‘ Museum of Scottish Music,’ 
but there is no sign of it in the uninteresting and affected words 
attached to the Scotch tunes in this volume. From this sweeping 
disparagement one may except Lady Anne Lindsay’s touching ballad 
of ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ This is given first with the beautiful old tune 
that inspired it, then with the inferior but better known English tune 
ascribed by Dean Ramsay to a Somersetshire clergyman. 

This volume, badly edited, badly printed, is a contrast to the excel- 
lent typography of the opera books. There is something amateurish in 
the general lay-out and little bits of engravings here and there. But 
it has a real interest as an illustration of the kind of music to be heard 
in Bath drawing-rooms in Jane Austen’s day, when fashion demanded 
that every bar should be loaded with appoggiaturas, single and double, 
and almost every cadence embellished with a turn or trill. If the grace 
notes were cut out and the jerks smoothed down much pure and beauti- 
ful melody would remain. 


And among the hundreds of dead ballad operas there may be buried 
gems worth resetting, though it would be a depressing quest. 

Dr. Arne was inspired by Shakespeare and Milton, but the treasures 
of English poetry were strangely neglected by eighteenth century 
composers. It was many long years before Voice and Verse went 
hand in hand again on equal terms. 

M. Locrwoop. 
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THERE is much to be said against musical festivals. Only the 
strongest digestions can adequately cope with the Gargantuan feasts 
that are usually provided on such occasions, and if it is aone composer- 
festival the composer himself is likely to prove unequal to the strain. 
Much, however, depends upon the organisation of the festival, the 
place where it is held and the composer selected for celebration. The 
Basel Mozart Festival which was held from the 9th to the 17th of May 
will be long remembered by all those who were fortunate enough to 
take part in it just because all the conditions that determine the 
success of such a festival were so admirably fulfilled. Basel, itself, 
which to most English tourists stands for nothing but an excellent 
railway station, is really one of the most delightful of Continental 
cities. Thanks to its central situation it has always been in close 
contact with the civilisations of France, Germany and Italy: it has 
century-old traditions of culture behind it and is still a busy centre 
of artistic and musical activity. So far as music is concerned it is 
fortunate at the present moment in being able to number Dr. 
Weingartner, Adolf Busch, Rudolf Serkin and Yehudi Menuhin—to 
mention only the most prominent names—amongst its residents. It 
cannot of course command such imposing resources as London, for 
example, has at its disposal, but it can boast a permanent opera 
house, a fine orchestra, several choral societies, and in the Busch 
quartet what is probably the finest chamber-music combination in 
Europe. And much as it owed to the collaboration of such foreign 
artists as Ferdinando Autori, Georges Baklanoff, Salvatore Salvati, 
Edwin Fischer, Karl Stiegler and Rose Walter, the main burden of 
the festival fell upon these local forces. It may be said at once that 
all of the performances reached a very high standard, and that some, 
notably those of the Busch Quartet, were of the very first rank. 
Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add that Mozart himself came out of 
the ordeal with flying colours. That enthusiasm waxed instead of 
waning as the festival proceeded was due not merely to the skilful 
arrangement of the programme but to the cumulative effect of so many 
amd such varied manifestations of his genius. 
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The following is a list of the chief works performed. It will be seen 
that it was a sufficiently strenuous programme for a nine-day festival : 


1. Operas. Idomeneo (in a concert version), Die Entfihrung, 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte, Die Zauberfléte. 

2. Church Music. The Requiem, the Litany in Ep (K. 243), 
the Mass in C (K. 237) and the Ave verum. 

3. Symphonies, etc. The Haffner symphony; the three great 
symphonies in Ep, G min. and C; the Piano Concerto in D min. ; 
the Horn Concerto in Ep (K. 447) and the Notturno for four 
orchestras (K. 286). 

4. Chamber Music. The String Quartets in G (K. 387) and D min. 
(K. 421); the Divertimento (String Trio) in Ep (K. 563); the Piano 
Quartet in Ep; the Clarinet Quintet and the ‘ Musical Joke.’ 

5. Vocal Music. (a) With orchestra. The trio Mandina 
amabile for Soprano, Tenor and Bass (K. 480); the quartet Dite 
almeno for Soprano, Tenor and two Basses (K. 479); the contralto 
aria Ombra felice, the bass aria Un baccio di mano and the soprano 
aria A questo seno. 

(b) With pianoforte accompaniment. The songs Die 
Zufriedenheit, Das Traumbild, Sei du mein Trost, Die 
Verschweigung and Die Alte. 


In addition, lectures were delivered by Dr. Alfred Einstein on 
Mozart’s Methods of Composition as deducible from his Manuscripts, 
and by Dr. Bernhard Paumgartner on The Principles of Mozart's 
Dramatic Art, and an exhibition of books and portraits relating to 
Mozart was held in the University Library. An amusing feature of 
this was a section devoted to unauthentic and terribly idealised 
‘ portraits ’ of Mozart showing the composer not as he was but as he 
ought to have been. The operas, with the exception of Idomeneo, 
were performed in the Stadttheater, the excellent acoustics of which 
enabled it to be used also for the chamber-music concerts. Idomeneo 
and the two symphony-concerts were given in the Musik-Saal, and 
the Casino was used for a social evening of a more informal character. 

It will be seen that the programme offered a very representative 
survey of Mozart’s art. The four great operas (I do not include 
Die Entfiihrung in this number but firmly insist upon the inclusion 
of Cosi fan tutte) must always form the backbone of any Mozart 
festival. And it was pleasant to find Idomeneo at last being given the 
recognition that is its due. There are formidable obstacles in the way 
of a stage presentation of this opera, although, from all accounts, 
Strauss seems to have met with a fair measure of success in circum- 
venting them, but the Basel Bach Choir has shown that it makes a 
magnificent work for concert performance. It is to be hoped that one 
of our own choirs will give us a chance of hearing it in England. It is 
Mozart’s only important contribution to opera seria and exhibits many 
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aspects of his art that never afterwards found such full expression. 
Apart from Idomeneo there were not many actual novelties in the 
programme, though the Ep pianoforte quartet and the Ep Diverti- 
mento, two of Mozart's finest chamber works, are so rarely performed 
that they may almost count as such. Both the Litany and the Mass, 
which certainly fall within this category, were interesting as showing 
both how Mozart’s genius was hampered by his Archbishop’s ideas of 
what church music should be, and how on occasion he could cast 
discretion to the winds and write out of the fullness of his own heart. 
The Litany, for instance, contains one short movement, a setting 
of the Viaticum, that is as profoundly impressive as anything in the 
Requiem. The Mass is a brilliant, very theatrical work, splendidly 
orchestrated, with one specially noteworthy passage where the flute 
stop of the organ combines in a delightful dialogue with the wood- 
wind of the orchestra. A few quite unfamiliar works were given in 
the course of the informal evening at the Casino. The most important 
of these was the quartet Dite almeno for Soprano, Tenor and two 
Basses, which Mozart wrote for insertion in Bianchi’s La Villanella 
rapita. It is a fine piece of ensemble writing, fully equal to anything 
in Mozart’s own operas. The same programme contained the 
inimitable Ein musikalischer Spass, perhaps the supreme example of 
musical parody. In this it will be remembered Mozart mocks at the 
unskilful performer as well as at the incompetent composer, though 
it is the latter’s foibles that provide the piece with its main material. 
It is astounding to see with what skill Mozart writes bad music that is 
good to listen to. It is a miniature treatise in the art of how not to 
compose and if parts of it sound unmistakably like a prophetic parody 
of Beethoven that only adds to its piquancy. 

To turn to the more familiar works in the programme. The operas 
were given complete, except for a very few trifling cuts, in the original 
language, and with the original act-divisions. Both Dr. Weingartner, 
who was responsible for the production of Die Zauberfléte, and Dr. 
Wiilterlin, who produced the remaining operas, were content with 
quite simple settings, and made plentiful use of the plain drop-curtain 
to accelerate the action. Many of the stage pictures were, however, of 
very great beauty, and it was a pity that their effectiveness was 
oceasionally spoilt by some very unbecoming dresses. At times one 
had the impression that one or two of the characters had been allowed 
to choose their own costumes, without paying any regard to what 
was being worn by other members of the company. The problem of 
the language in which opera shall be sung is one that crops up from 
time to time in this country, but it will never become a burning 
question with us until we possess a permanent opera-house. Conti- 
nental audiences have long made up their minds that they prefer to 
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listen to opera in their own tongue, and it was a daring innovation 
for the organisers of the Basel Festival to give Figaro, Don Giovanni 
and Cosi fan tutte in Italian. But Mozart is a special case. His music 
fits Da Ponte’s text’ like a glove: only gross violence can make it fit 
even the best of the German translations. But it is to be hoped that 
the undeniable success of the Basel experiment will not deter other 
translators from trying their hand. It is perfectly true that innumer- 
able happy touches in Mozart’s music are suggested by Da Ponte’s 
words, but if those words convey no meaning to a large percentage of 
the audience the point is lost as completely as it would be with the very 
worst translation. And it is idle to pretend that we all have the gift 
of tongues. 

On the musical side the performance of these operas reached a very 
high level. This was especially true of the orchestral playing. The 
voices were not always so satisfactory, and it was not surprising that 
some of the local artists proved unequal to the very severe demands 
that Mozart makes upon his singers. But there was never any 
question of the interpretation being at fault: all sang and acted with 
spirit and intelligence, and occasional blemishes were readily forgotten 
in the general perfection of the ensemble. One was even grateful for 
having been spared those exhibitions of virtuosity which so often break 
up a Mozart opera into a glittering succession of show-pieces. 

A similar absence of virtuosity marked the orchestral concerts which 
Dr. Weingartner directed. Dr. Weingartner is not the most exciting 
of conductors, but he is one of the soundest. He does not electrify his 
audience with the very first bars that are played: he knows that he 
can afford to take his time, and slowly but surely he builds up a magni- 
ficent edifice of sound. These methods are most impressive where he 
can work upon the grand scale, and he found his finest opportunity at 
his second concert, at which he conducted Mozart’s three great 
symphonies in one programme. Some critics have urged that Mozart 
definitely planned these three works as a trilogy, and intended them to 
be performed as such. For this view there is not a scrap of evidence. 
What is certain is that they make a splendid programme, and that the 
Jupiter symphony provides a glorious climax. To hear the great 
finale in such a context under Dr. Weingartner’s hands was an 
unforgettable experience. 

The chamber-music concerts were memorable for the performances 
of the Quartets in G major and D minor and of the Divertimento in 
Ep by the Busch Quartet. Finer Mozart playing than this could not 
be wished for and it is a pity that we do not have the opportunity of 
hearing this quartet more often. It is not easy to describe in words 
the peculiar qualities of their performance : they simply know what to 
do and do it and that is all there is to be said about it. There is no 
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superficial polish ; the lines are all firmly drawn even in a pianissimo; 
even in chordal passages no part is submerged ; ornaments are all inter- 
preted with precision and unanimity—but these are the merest 
commonplaces of quartet-playing. It is more useful to draw attention 
to the vigour of their performance, as this is a quality that they shared 
with other players at this Festival. It is a quality that is generally 
absent from Mozart-playing in this country. The pianoforte-works, 
in particular, are too often played in an elegant light-fingered style 
that is delightful enough in its own way but is quite inadequate to 
convey more than the mere surface of Mozart’s thought. It is not 
surprising that many people find Mozart empty, and are bored after a 
half an hour or so of his music. The Basel Festival may have taught 
some of them that given intelligent interpretation one can listen to 
Mozart, with reasonable intervals for refreshment and recuperation, 
for over a week and still thirst for more. 
C. B. Ovpman. 


MUSIC AND CHESS 


Wuicn of these arts came first? Did Jubal affright the air with 
Honeggerisms before his young hyphenated brother, Tubal-Cain, 
began to shift eoliths over the cracks in the cave-floor? I dare not 
decide, but will compound two felonies, and allow that music and 
chess have always been concurrent. No doubt there was a consider- 
able period, possibly a whole Glacial Epoch, of esthetic antagonism 
between the two branches of the Cain family, who notoriously did 
not get on with their own people. When were music and chess re- 
conciled, and suffered to exist together as a cultural complex of human 
beings? We can make a plausible guess. 

The scene is a popular open-air restaurant of Heidelberg, the 
home of Eoanthropus, the Dawn-Man. The first jazz band is playing 
to a slightly bewildered afternoon crowd. In an interval, we see 
(and at last can hear) a couple of chess enthusiasts arguing about the 
Noah’s Ark trap in the Ruy Lopez opening. Enter a well-known 
Neanderthal music critic, despatched by the Rhine Valley Observer 
to deal faithfully with this jazz stuff, this alleged novelty, introduced 
by an inferior kultur. ‘My Baby Meg O’Saurus’ and ‘ Crawling 
thru the Cactus ' have run their course, when he deliberately knocks 
the show, spitting upon the ground with a sneering laugh. The end 
of the scene displays the critic confuted. He dies to and by the music 
that he has scorned, brained by a primitive saxophone. Meanwhile, 
the less experienced of the chess-players (who were arguing with stone 
axes, I forgot to say) is compelled to resign. In the next scene, we 
read the names of these two victims of music and chess in the table- 
d’héte. Their exquisite juncture in the roast was the earliest link 
forged between the arts. It became possible for one Jubal to say 
casually of another: ‘ Yes, the poor fellow’s no Tauber. That top 
F sharp was unmistakably G flat. But you can’t expect a really 
refined ear from such a high origin. Sunk from the worst tree- 
top slum, dragged down anyhow, I am given to understand, 


and can’t read a bar of music for monkey-nuts. . . . I beg 
your pardon, my dear Pithecanthropus. As you say, “little 
apples ’’ is a much more apposite expression. Quate . . . Yet 


he’s a clever fellow in some ways. Plays a very strong game of 
chess. I can’t give him more than a rook odds, when he’s really in 
form.’ And a Tubal-Cain would murmur to a friend: ‘ Merely a 
wood-shifter, as you say. Take him out of the “‘ books’ and he’s 
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done. Why doesn’t he stick to music? . . . Is he any good? Well, 
I should say it. That man can play the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery and dulcimer, and anything else you like. Why, he takes 
second shawm regularly in the B.C. Orchestra.’ 

The descendants of Cain, ordained by Yahveh to be vagabonds and 
fugitives upon the face of the earth, naturally became concert artists 
and chess masters. And when a Jubal married a Tubal, their off- 
spring developed into the wandering entertainers of the feudal era. 
These early gate-crashers, complete with harp, and orphan boy to add 
pathos (anticipating the infants-in-arms farmed out to modern street- 
singers) were expected to play a sufficiently good game of chess to lose 
gracefully to the lord of the manor, a matter of considerable skill and 
tact. An absence of these gifts brought Huon de Bordeaux into an 
awkward situation in the year 798. 

This young noble, exiled to the Orient by Charlemagne, arrives at 
the court of King Yvorin, disguised as a minstrel. A simple matter 
this; a pair of side-whiskers was then, as now, quite sufficient to 
create the illusion. Huon, requested to state the nature of his turn, 
reads all in one breath from his personal card : ‘ I can mew a sparrow- 
hawk and I can chase the deer and wild boar and I can serve at the 
table before a great prince and I can play at chess and tables (back- 
gammon) as well as any other can do nor have I ever found a man 
who could win from me.’ But King Yvorin has heard it all before; 
it is only too evidently common form. He commands Huon to con- 
test a game of chess with his daughter, who happens to be a master- 
player, the Menchik of her era. ‘ If she win, thou shalt lose thy 
head, and if thou canst mate her, thou shalt do with her as thou 
pleasest.’ They play, and the inevitable happens. Huon, adopting 
the French Defence against the East Indian formation, soon gets into 
a hopelessly lost position, and the princess, ‘ secretly touched by his 
beauty,’ allows him to win. The rest of the tale is quite proper. 
Huon exclaims, with simple dignity: ‘ Wis ye well I bin no gigolo.’ 
The lady retires in dudgeon, cursing him by Mahomet for a false- 
hearted knave, pursued by the strains of ‘ Nay, Nay, Nanette.’ 
(Blondel’s zasy arrangement for beginners at the crwth.) 

We have to arrive, in our historical investigations, at the eighteenth 
century before we come across a really shining example of the Jubal- 
Tubal strain. André Danican Philidor (he seems to have added 
Frang¢ois, as a first name, in later life) was born of a musical family 
at Drenx in France on September 6, 1726. The April number of 
Music anp Lerrers described his father’s activities as a music 
librarian and copyist. At the age of six he became a page at 
Louis XV’s chapel, under André Campra. The child used to watch 
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the King’s musicians playing chess in their quarters, while they 
awaited early Mass. One morning, when Philidor was ten, an elderly 
and testy member of the orchestra arrived by mischance before his 
comrades. His bitter complaints at having to wait for his game 
induced Philidor to offer himself as an opponent. ‘O la, la! Well, 
let us give the boy a small lesson.’ The intelligent reader knows 
what is coming. Poor old Double-Bass soon gets into troubled case. 
Philidor, with the typical choirboy’s anticipation of physical punish- 
ment for any precocity, slips gradually from his chair as the game 
approaches its climax, makes his final move, and runs like a hare 
to the door, screaming out ‘ mate!’ I hope this anecdote is true. 
It is, at any rate, a good piece of work, improving in several details 
on similar stories narrated of young champions of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The usual coda follows: that soon afterwards 
Philidor could defeat any of the eighty musicians. 

We are next told that Philidor received lessons in chess from 
Legal, the leading player in France, and bettered his instructor while 
still in his ‘teens. It was in 1745 that he first took up the game as a 
profession, curiously enough during a musical tour in Holland, under- 
taken to escape his Parisian creditors. Poetic justice saw him 
stranded in Rotterdam, without an engagement. The cockpit of 
Europe was occupied by # British army which kept a careful eye 
on the War of the Austrian Succession. Philidor found a new means 
of livelihood by giving chess instruction to English officers. It was 
under their patronage that he brought out his book, L’Analyse du jeu 
d’eches, in 1749 (reprinted in 1787), which was dedicated to the 
Duke of Cumberland, and is best known for his strong recommenda- 
tion of Pawn to Queen’s third for Black in the King’s Knight’s Open- 
ing, now called (though of much greater antiquity) Philidor’s Defence. 
The charming ending, with a Queen sacrifice leading to ‘ smothered ’ 
mate, Philidor’s Legacy, is also only by courtesy attributed to him. 
This particular tour took Philidor to Amsterdam, where he defeated 
Philip Stamma, a native of Aleppo, later a writer on chess, by eight 
games to two. He progressed to Germany, where Frederick the Great, 
a pinchbeck Jubal-Tubal, refused to meet him over the board, but’ 
watched his play. I very much fear that Philidor was compelled to 
listen to Frederick’s tootlings on the flute. The young master visited 
England in 1747, where his modest and genial manners made him well 
liked, and he spent a great deal of the rest! of his life between London 
and Paris. The French Revolution kept this client of the aristocracy 
in our capital for his last few years, 1792 to 1795. He had hopes of 
& passport after the fall of Robespierre, but it was refused, and he 
died, in great grief of mind (it is said) on August’ $1, 1795. Philidor’s 
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body lies in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. We owe this discovery, 
lost for a century, and the exact date of his death, to Mr. John Keeble, 
an enthusiastic antiquary in all chess matters. 

Considering the Tubal side of Philidor critically, I put him down 
as a great virtuoso of chess, and an excellent showman. His achieve- 
ment of two blindfold games, simultaneously with another over the 
board, at the St. James’s Chess Club, hailed by spectators as a miracle, 
was the subject of a naive comment in his book : ‘ Monsieur Philidor 
subjoins the names of his respectable adversaries, in order to prove, 
and transmit to posterity, a fact of which future ages might otherwise 
entertain some doubt.’ It was not then known that very similar feats 
of memory were performed in the golden age of the Arabs, many 
centuries before Philidor. Nor could the chess-fans of the old St. 
James’s Club imagine in their wildest dreams that a mind of the 
future would conduct as many as thirty games, simultaneously and 
sans voir: a number that is just being touched by one or two modern 
experts. Philidor, over the board, was without doubt the strongest 
player in Central and Northern Europe. He never met his great 
Italian contemporaries. His book on chess, immensely popular in its 
day, is mainly of antiquarian interest. Some good points were made, 
such as the importance of the pawn, but on the whole his precept did 
not equal his practice. 

Now for the Jubal side of Philidor. I find it difficult, as a mere 
amateur, to criticise compositions that have been laid on the shelf 
for so long. A few years ago a valiant effort was made to revive 
his opera, ‘ Tom Jones’ (founded on the novel of Fielding’s scape- 
grace hero) by an accomplished woman musician, who is also an 
enthusiastic solver of chess problems. It was decided that the 
libretto was too lacking in humour for modern taste. 

This opera was one of nine composed in London during Philidor’s 
middle and later years. His first work, a motet with grand chorus, 
was performed before the French King when he was eleven years old 
and led to his setting up as a music teacher and copyist, like his 
father. It seems that in this period, and indeed throughout his life, 
his early training gave him a sort of routine inclination to church 
music. His real talent undoubtedly lay in light and humorous effects ; 
and the sudden rise to popularity of the novel genre of comic opera, 
at Paris in the middle of the eighteenth century, found Philidor, as 
always, an opportunist. There were, at that period, three musical 
‘houses ’ in Paris. Two of them had their habitat outside the city 
walls, synchronised with the spring and autumn Foire St. Germain 
and Foire St. Laurence. There, among the marionettes and freak- 
shows, Philidor’s first opera, ‘ Blaise le Savetier,’ was performed on 
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March 9, 1759. It was a ‘ brilliant success,’ and was followed by 
fourteen others, one a year until 1773, all produced at the Fair 
Theatres, or the Comédie-Italienne imside the walls, which was com- 
pelled to join forces with its rivals. These works contained a number 
of florid Italian arias, in the fashionable style of the time. One of 
Philidor’s operas, ‘ Le Bucheron, ou les Trois Souhaits,’ the libretto 
taken from a fairy tale of Perrault, was produced three times in Paris, 
and afterwards in Copenhagen and Frankfurt. A good many airs in 
English light operas, played at London and New York, were contri- 
buted by this descendant of the sons of Cain, who died a refugee, even 
as his forefather. Philidor’s masterpiece is by some considered to be 
‘ Ernelinde,’ renamed ‘ Sandomir,’ but I must give ‘ Tom Jones ’ my 
verdict. Philidor’s early use of vocal counterpoint, and his original 
scoring, went with a lively stage-sense, and his descriptive music was 
effective. ‘Tom Jones’ contains perhaps the first unaccompanied 
quartet of opera. Philidor’s chess fame, however, whether justly or 
unjustly, has overshadowed his musical attainments. 

I feel I must touch on the difficult question—I have evaded it as 
long as I could: Is there an innate bond between music and chess? 
There is, of course, a natural inclination in intellectual people to 
interest themselves in distinct forms of art (chess is an art, I main- 
tain) ; to turn to one after a surfeit of another. A friend tells me that 
he is astonished at the number of chess acquaintances he meets at 
classical concerts. But I believe that a painter, a sculptor, or a 
writer would have the same sort of experience. The argument is 
sometimes advanced that music and chess have a considerable affinity 
with mathematics. But the faculty of calculation comes largely into 
all constructive works. Even the most admired disorder must be 
deliberately planned. However, I have found a certain body of 
evidence that connects the chess temperament with light music, in 
addition to the career of Philidor. 

Ernest Irving, the conductor, chess-player and writer on the game, 
himself no mean scion of the Jubal-Tubal family, gives me the names 
of two other English conductors, Basil Cameron and Julian Clifford, 
both keen and improving chess-players. Owen Hall used to haunt 
chess resorts. G. H. Clutsam and Robin Legge are devotees, and 
have composed problems severally and in consultation. I have met 
Noel Bonavia-Hunt, the organ expert, at the sacred ceremonials of 
the British Chess Problem Society. Perhaps Philidor was no sport 
of nature; perhaps light music and chess are developed from 
sympathetic hormones; but whether the combination makes for 
eugenics or cacogenics, only biologists can decide. As for Mr. Irving, 
he plays blindfold chess in regions Philidor never knew . . . for that 
particular purpose. From the conductor’s seat, between his baton 
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taps and flourishes, he announces moves to the particular member of 
his orchestra who happens to be ‘ resting ’ at the moment. A pocket 
chessboard goes from hand to hand, harp to percussion and back. 
During the waits, the bandroom has the appearance of a chess café. 
I will not go so far as to say that one must play this game in order 
to get a place in an Irving orchestra; but it helps. Such virtuosity 
finds some sort of parallel in the case of Sir Walter Parratt,“) who 
used to play from one to three games of chess, according to various 
accounts, while seated one day at the organ, discoursing Bach’s 
fugues. A journalist, inspired by this feat, has likened a chess open- 
ing, where all is fixed and known, to a subject given for a fugue, and 
the moves that follow to the improvisation. I should like to hear a 
work by P. P. Sabouroff, produced at Monte Carlo in 1925, which he 
called a ‘Love Symphony.’ The scherzo, labelled ‘ Simultaneous 
games of chess,’ probably portrayed my state of mind, when I sat 
in the Savoy Orchestra on the last night of Polly, and watched Ernest 
Irving at his tricks. He, too, has his theories on music and chess, 
with particular reference to blindfold play: ‘ I feel sure that Philidor’s 
facility in blindfold play was helped by his being able to read a full 
score. I find, in my own humble attempts at playing without sight, 
that combinations resembling instrumental complexities come into 
my mind, and that I do not have to visualise the squares of the 
board. There is evidently a close analogy between ‘‘ thinking orches- 
trally ’’ and the use of the imagination in blindfold play, which I feel 
sure Philidor felt and used ; for his music is not in the least mechanical 
or academical, but full of ingenious subtleties and new lines of 
thought.’ This seems to me a remarkable statement, of an interest 
that extends beyond the bounds of music or chess. 

I may add that I have frequently observed an inclination for the 
separate arts in members of a family, even as it was with the sons 
of Cain. Rudolf and Richard Réti, of Czecho-Slovakia, are good 
examples. The former is an advanced musician of the new school, - 
while the late Richard was one of the foremost founders of the 
‘ hypermodern ’ development of chess. These brothers were known 
to have great sympathy with each other’s professions. Rudolf Spiel- 
mann, a German, who is among the first half-dozen chess-players 
now living, plays more in the classical style of the game. His brother 
is well known on the Continent as a concert pianist. Here are some 


(DI arrived one bitter March day after a fifteen mile drive for a lesson; 
Parratt turned without a word to a chessboard set out on a windowsill over 
a roaring fire, and, assuming that I was a player, said, ‘Come and have a 

ame of chess.’ After twenty moves, when I was in difficulties, but warm, 

e added, ‘ Now neither Tschigorin nor Pillsbury could save your game; come 
and play the organ.’ At the organ he walked about the loft calling out 
ne ; e ‘A dotted crotchet, that E, not a crotchet.’ (It was, of course.) 
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more musician chess-players, past and present: Atwood, contem- 
porary and friend of Philidor (the scores of some of their games 
together are on record); Mendelssohn) (‘a strong chess-player ’) ; 
Leonard Borwick; Mischa Elman; Granville Bantock; Samuel Pass- 
more and Julius du Mont, two piano professors with great chess gifts. 
I must add to this miscellany Tommy Jover (anglicised from the 
Spanish ‘ Hover ’), the musical clown. Who, among the audience of 
the Coliseum, as he listens to Tommy’s ecstatic duet with his elder 
brother upon the concertina, while a spider descends with sinister 
jerks from the flies upon their heads, could imagine that Tommy 
would run down, between first and second house, to the neighbouring 
chess room of the St. George’s Café, and beat all comers there at 
the game? I may add that I have often found musie and chess linked 
together with the humorous faculty, in its particular phase of fooling 
about with kindred spirits and laughing at most things, including 
oneself. An extraordinary combination of music (always in improvised 
form), chess and buffoonery was Philip Williams. Most people have 
known one or two of those artists who throw all their talent into 
their daily intercourse with their friends, and somehow never arrive 
at fame. Williams achieved success only in the chess-problem world, 
a small but select cosmos. 


The musical tendencies of modern chess masters are not prominent 
in their conversation. It is the Tubal strain that they sing, day in and 
day out, with very few exceptions. All that I know, ‘ jubalically,’ 
of the two great antagonists in the chess world is this. On an occasion 
when I found him rooms in London, Alekhine insisted on the pre- 
sence of a piano; but he would not let me hear him play. Capablanca, 
listening with me to some Poulenc at a Hampstead piano-studio, con- 
fessed himself bored ; also I learned that he was much more interested 
in Arthur Rubinstein as a human being than as a pianist. All of 
which is not evidence. For Poulenc’s outlines in palest wash are not 
exactly of universal appeal, and Arthur Rubinstein’s handsprings 
can be too jaunty. 

A final dive into the past brings up a pear! of great price : the serio- 
comic relationship between Beethoven and Johann Nepomuk Milzel. 
One cannot imagine that Beethoven cared for chess; nor can the 
inventor of the Panharmonicon and the Trumpeter (progenitors, I 
suppose, of the blare of noise that stifles the shrieks of victims on 
circus roundabouts) be called much more than a showman of music. 
As for the metronome, still the bane of the student, until he blossoms 
upon the concert-platform, when the equation ‘M.M.=x’ generally 
goes hang, it gives Milzel (who patented another’s man’s idea) a 
slight claim to enrolment among the conductors. 


(2) Mendelssohn says somewhere in a letter, ‘ We m 
it better.’—[Ep.] 


Hannah and I; quite equally. Only I play just a little 
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What has chess to do with all this? Well, Malzel perpetrated, 
in addition to his other iniquities, a chess automaton, which he bought 
from the estate of its inventor, De Kempelen, and refurbished up, as 
an oriental figure with a moving head and rolling eyes, seated on a 
cabinet before a chessboard. Small and needy experts were induced 
to creep within this image and manipulate the pieces against the 
credulous, who firmly believed that they were pitting their wits against 
an almost infallible machine. Did not Mialzel, before the séance 
began, solemnly open the cabinet doors and show them an alluring 
tangle of wheels? This automaton was eventually sold to a royal 
personage, who spent most of his declining years in wondering what 
had gone wrong with the works. Upon the proceeds Milzel con- 
ceived and executed in 1814 the brilliant notion of becoming 
Beethoven’s impresario. A series of concerts followed in Vienna, at 
one of which the Eighth Symphony was introduced. Milzel, who 
modestly claimed to be the originator of most of the themes in that 
opus, next tried to persuade Beethoven to accompany himself, Pan- 
harmonicon, and the rest of the box of tricks, to England. But the 
temporary partners fell out. Beethoven began an action against his 
would-be bear-leader, who decamped to Munich, leaving the great 
man in the possession of some perfectly useless ear-trumpets (another 
‘ invention '), and not much else. So ended this curious connection. 
Milzel removed to the United States, where he founded another 
successful career upon a new automaton, flanked by a ‘ Conflagration 
of Moscow,” a ‘ Cathedral of Rheims’ (with real chimes) and a 
brazen nerve. The young Barnum must have learned a lot from him. 
As for Beethoven, we know that he gradually recovered from Malzel. 

My investigations into this affaire have led me to the conclusion that 
a certain well-known story of Beethoven is inaccurate in most of its 
details. The account runs that, enraged by the chattering of his 
audience, he slammed down the piano lid, with a memorable utterance. 
The scenery of this story is much too plausible to be convincing. 
Rather I believe that Milzel, finding one day a shortage of chess _ 
masters in Vienna, induced Beethoven, by the grossest of flatteries 
of his prowess at the game, to crawl, with many a grunt and puff, 
inside the automaton. And that the words shouted by the maestro 
(after losing to all and sundry) as he burst through the cabinet 
doors upon a gaping crowd were: ‘ No longer will I play against 
such swine!’ Just one little preposition makes all the difference 
between Jubal and Tubal. 

Brian Harry. 
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PRACTISING 


Pauline’s practising 
In the attic 

In the wing. 
There she goes! 
Arpeggios, 
Legato, 

Staccato, 

Rubato, 
Fortissimos, 
Trails 

Of scales 
Chromatic, 
Erratic, 
Ecstatic— 

In the attic, 
Where the piano’s 
Largos, 

Rondos, 

Who knows! 

Who cares? 
Upstairs, 

In the attic 

In the wing, 
Pauline’s practising! 


D. M. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ORCHESTRAL REFORM 


Sir, 
In his article *‘ English and Foreign Wood-Wind Players and Makers ’ 


(April), Mr. Rendall has made out a very fair but not invulnerable case for 
the defence of English wood-wind age I propose, in the q 
8 


state as briefly as possible why I think that the majority of Mr. 
arguments will not bear thorough investigation. 
he main points to be dealt with are: — 
(1) Unsteadiness of tone. 
(2) Faults of intonation and embouchure. 
(3) The tone and tuning of instruments. ‘ 

It will be remembered that in my original article entitled ‘ Orchestral 
Reform’ (January) I used words to the effect that the tone of our wood- 
wind instruments was not always what it should be, as our players have got 
into the habit of introducing a slight vibrato, which not only impairs the 
general quality of tone, but produces a disagreeable sound when used on 
fortissimo held notes, and which is especially noticeable when the whole of 
the wood-wind section plays with the brass section. It can be heard above the 
whole orchestra as a peculiar ringing or tinkling sound, and is due to the 
clashing of a number of vibratos of varying frequency emanating from a 
number of instruments of different timbre. The fact that the wood-wind 
section as a whole is usually slightly out of tune with the rest of the orchestra 
only tends to intensify this u a. sound. It would appear that the principal 
offenders are the clarinets a bassoons. In any case, the reader can satisfy 
himself on this point, providing his hearing is sensitive enough, by age 
to the B.B.C. Military Band, where the massed (or messed?) clarinets will, 
at any time, obligingly demonstrate the ringing or tinkling sound to which 
I have alluded. Next time B.B.C. or London Symphony Orchestra 4 the 
Leonora No. 3, listen to the first and the twenty-seventh bars; in the atter, 
not even the fff passage on the violins is sufficient entirely to swamp the 
unsteady tone of the wind instruments. 

‘ Of course,’ says Mr. Rendall, ‘ we are accustomed to vibrant wind instru- 
ments, because their tone is by the laws of nature vibrant.’ Very well then, 
but even if a wind instrument is vibrant by nature, it does not follow that 
any vibration should be noticeable. In fact, it should not: the tone ought 
to be as steady as a rock. But let me explain more fully this seeming 
paradox. Theoretically, a wood-wind instrument is vibrant only in so far 
as the column of air in the instrument is set vibrating by the vibrating reed. 
The latter vibrates too rapidly for the human ear to detect the individual 
vibrations, therefore we have to employ the photographic plate if we wish 
to study their nature. It is for this reason that (still theoretically) the 
tone is heard as being perfectiy steady and even. 

But—and this is what prompted Mr. Rendall to challenge me—in my 
original article I wrote: ‘In England we are accustomed to hearing vibrant 
oboes, clarinets and bassoons,’ and by this, as will have been gathered, I 
did not mean that the tone of these instruments is not vibrant by nature, 
but that we are accustomed to hearing an artificially produced pulsation or 
throb—of moderate frequency, and easily detected by the ear—surerimposed 
on the natural vibrations of the column of air in the instrument, and brought 
about by a movement of the lips or hands of the player. Mr. Rendall is 
surely at fault when he says that this vibrato ‘ is quite impossible on the 
clarinet and bassoon and all but impracticable on the flute and oboe,’ for 
what is possible on the saxophone is also possible on the clarinet, as both 
instruments employ the single reed. I assure my readers that it is equally 
possible on the flute, oboe and bassoon, and many of them will, no doubt, 
be able to recall Mr. Leon Goossen’s very characteristic vibrato on the oboe. 
I agree with Mr. Rendall when he says that ‘ The degree of this vibrato is 
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dictated naturally by the taste of the player’, but I find I cannot possibly 
agree when he says ‘in England it is used very sparingly, too sparingly 
according to foreign critics who commonly charge our musicians with coldness 
and lack of feeling.’ In my humble opinion, an indulgence in vibrato by 
wind players is no sign of taste, or warmth and feeling, but rather the 
result of a lack of oak taste and a sign of nauseating sentimentality. _ 

It seems incredible that foreign critics should put down our occasional 
‘ coldness and lack of feeling’ to a too sparing use of vibrato on wind instru- 
ments! But perhaps Mr. Rendall can put us right on this point by tellin 
us who these foreign critics are, and where their criticisms may be found. 
No, no, it is a fallacy to imagine that a tremulation, no matter how slight 
or severe, will increase the powers of expression of wind instruments. A 
true artist would not indulge in this. Conductors, teachers and instrumen- 
talists please note! 

One may well ask, Why is it that certain Ragen: in our great orchestras use 
a slight vibrato, while none of the better Viennese players do? As I have 
already implied, the chief reason is probably that we have adopted an in- 
correct method of tuition. Hence my suggestion that the rising generation 
of wind players should be taught by Austrian and German teachers. The 
former for wood-wind and the latter for brass instruments. 

From the above, it will be fairly clear that in my original article I was not 
confusing vibrato playing with nervousness. Whatever the reasons may be 
for the mishaps in the wood-wind, I can assure my readers that they are 
far more frequent in England than in Austria and Germany. Mr. Rendall 
was kind enough to relate a funny little story about Hermstedt the clarinet- 
tist, who, at a concert ‘ gave out a mistone, resembling the shrill cry of a 
goose.’ gather that he mentioned this in order to show that ‘ couacs’ and 

miaulements’ are as common in Central Europe as they are in England. 
But he omitted to tell us that Hermstedt did not have a strictly academical 
training, and that he was first of all a regimental musician and later a band- 
master. Therefore, he hardly comes under the same category of musicians 
as the ones we are discussing, namely, first-class orchestra men with an 
academical training. It is perhaps not altogether a coincidence that 
Hermstedt was not a Viennese, nor was he of the Viennese school of clarinet- 
tists. With regard to the ‘ couacs,’ ‘ miaulements’ and wrong-notes, nothin 
will get away from the fact that hardly a concert is given here in whick 
they do not occur, but in Vienna, one might go to concerts regularly for a 
whole year without hearing a single squeak or squawk. 

Mr. ndall seems rather to Pm my word when I say, that Continental 
musicians would appear to be more critical towards beauty of tone and 
generally endowed with a more ‘ musical’ sense of hearing than our own 
players. How else would he explain the fact that nearly all foreign orchestras 
and chamber music ensembles possess a warmer and more luscious tone than 
our own? Perhaps he would attribute this to the psychology of the individual 
musicians? But some of us, I am sure, would prefer to regard the matter 
from a more physiological point of view; in any case, the whole subject is 
too extensive to go into now. I feel that Mr. Rendall is under the impression 
that my sole object in pointing out our faults in connection with musical 
instruments and the way we use them, is to indulge to the full in the 
‘ Englishman’s passion for self-depreciation,’ as he patriotically puts it. I 
hasten to assure him that nothing is further from my mind, for I have a 
very deep regard for our musicians, who achieve wonders considering the 
extent and quality of their musical education, the circumstances under which 
hey mg eg work, and the amount of opprobrious criticism they have to 
put up with. 

But truths are truths and facts are facts, and they must come out if this 
country is to improve musically. Perhaps I should explain that in the past I 
have had ample opportunity for studying foreign methods, and during the 
seven years I spent in Central Eurore I did not go about with my eyes and 
ears shut. Thanks to my travels, I have lost any insular prejudices that 
I may have had. Having been pardoned for this slight but not irrelevant 
digression, I will now carry on with the subject. It is indeed unfortunate 
that T have not the means at my disposal to bring over to this country a 
few Viennese musicians, for it would then be an easy matter to arrange a 
series of comparative tests between them and English musicians. I feel 
certain that by the beauty of their playing and steadiness of tone, they would 
convince not only Mr. Rendall, but anybody else who may have doubted 
my word, of their unquestionable superiority. The refined and superior 
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quality of tone of their instruments would doubtlessly contribute towards 
their success. ; : 

Tradition or no tradition, it is a positive fact that the best clarinets, 
oboes and bassoons are now made in Germany. If Mr. Rendall could have 
the opportunity of testing a Mollenhauer clarinet, he would become as 
enthusiastic as I about them. i am tempted to give a detailed specification 
of the latest model, but lack of space prevents me.) I am fully aware that 
no wind instrument can be made 100 per cent. perfect in pitch and mechanism. 
Manufacturers and musicians are agreed on this point, but, if Continental 
makers cannot alter the laws of nature, they can, and do, turn out a more 

erfectly tuned instrument than any one made in England, France or 

elgium. The reader may well ask, How is this possible? I have no 
hesitation in replying that the persons who test and tune the instruments 
must have an exceedingly refined sense of hearing—more so than any em- 
ployed by British, French or Belgian firms. All this may seem very far 
fetched, but the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the best I can cd 
is to disinterested!y recommend British instrumentalists to give German in. 
struments a fair trial. Needless to say, those Czecho-Slovakian, French and 
German firms that specialise in the mass production of musical instruments, 
regard their products solely as an export article: they are not bought by 
discriminating musicians anywhere. 

At this point I must assure Mr. Rendall that I was not talking through 
my hat with regard to what I said about British manufacturers, for I, myself, 
was the purchaser of a faultily tuned clarinet costing more than twenty 

ounds, and made by one of the London firms he mentions in his article. The 
on in question assured me that the instrument was perfectly in tune, 
but when I took it back to Vienna with me and showed up with it at m 
Professor’s house, he flew into a violent rage because I had ‘ spent so muc 
money on a useless old pipe’ (sic). 

And now a word about Boehm clarinets. It is universally acknowledged 
that the Boehm system facilitates the fingering of otherwise difficult passa; 
work. But to those musicians who prefer good tone to easy execution, the 
Boehm clarinet will never appeal, for it possesses a peculiar and not alto- 
gether pleasing tone-colour. The mechanism is so complicated that it is an 
extremely difficult and thankless task to tune such an instrument, and the 
best of them usually have a few notes out of tune. It is precisely because of 
these imperfections of pitch that Viennese clarinettists have been able to 
withstand the otherwise obvious advantages of the Boehm clarinet. In 
Vienna, the Boehm flute has been adopted by most good players, but the 
Boehm clarinet in its present form will never find favour there. It is 
interesting to note that in this respect German instrumentalists are less 
critical. As the ideal combination for good tone and rerfect musicianship, 
you cannot beat a simple system clarinet (with about ob kevs and six rings) 
of German manufacture (Mollenhauer or Miiller), and a Viennese player, 
preferably a graduated academician. 

In conclusion, let me say, that if I have appeared over-enthusiastic about 
Austrian musicians, it is because I have been fortunate enough to have lived 
and studied in Vienna, and to have had the cpportunity of playing with 
those most capable of musicians. In fact, everybody and everriiian is so 
musical in that wonderful city of musical tradition, that one cannot help 
pears enflamed and carried away by their extraordinary musical instinct and 
artistry. 

Yours, etc., 
Henry Wetss. 


Srr, 

The editor has kindly invited me to reply to Mr. Welsh’s criticisms of my 
recent paper ‘ English and Foreign Wood-Wind Players and Makers,’ and 
I intend to do so as briefly as I can, because unless I misinterpret his re- 
marks my critic does little more than repeat the assertions he has already 
made in denigration of our players, and I see no useful object in reiterating 
my counter-assertions. It is, when all is said and done, a matter of accurate 
and impartial observation, and my advice to those who are undecided in 
the matter is to go to concerts and to listen carefully, alternatively, to 
acquire gramophone records of wood-wind instrumentalists, and to detect, if 
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they can, the pernicious wobbles and unsteadiness of tone with which Mr. 
Welsh charges our native musicians. : 

One swaliow does not make a spring; because one very gifted oboist 
employs a marked tremolo are we to ju to the rash conclusion that all 
English wind players do the same? It is hardly necessary to point out the 
futility of such reasoning, and in point of fact there is only one opinion on 
the matter in professional wind circles. ‘ What is possible on the rig <u 
is also possible on the clarinet.’ This is another remarkable statement, based 
agaim on fallacious reasoning and on an apparently limited experience of 
the two instruments. Both, it is true, are played with a single reed, but 
the capabilities of both are by no means equal. The clarinet is played with 
a firm lip, the saxophone with a loose almost flabby lip, and what horrors 
are eaaitale with the latter embouchure jazz bands lose no opportunity of 
showing us. : ; 

And now this question of beauty of tone. This is especially difficult to 
discuss, because such epithets as warm, mellow, luscious and the like obviously 
carry no very exact meaning. What is luscious to Mr. Welsh might quite 
possibly be coarse, even blatant, to our less refined ears, or vice versa. After 
all, it is a matter entirely of individual taste. This is not to say it is impos- 
sible to detect in certain schools certain more or less well defined ideals of 
tone. Thus we shall not be far wrong if we attribute a characteristically 
delicate and refined tone to the Franco-Belgian school and a rather robuster, 
fuller tone to our own native school of players. Now no one doubts that 
such excellent and naturally gifted musicians as the Austrians are most 
critical in this matter, but it is not to be blandly inferred from this that 
they only have such ideals, and that their ideals are to be preferred to those 
of the Franco-Belgian school or to our own. As I believe I mentioned in my 
previous paper, the German and Austrian players have had much leeway 
to make up, and a friendly critic may be pardoned for still harbouring doubts 
in this matter, when he reminds Mr. Welsh that it is only within recent 
memory that Vienna and Berlin have abandoned the simple system flute in 
favour of the Boehm model, and their coarse-toned primitive oboe for the 
French conservatoire model, and that they are still faithful to the Almenrider 
bassoon. Mr. Welsh is possibly unaware that, whenever a foreign orchestra 
visits Germany or Austria, the wood-wind section comes in for special com- 
mendation ; he is also possibly unaware that certain foreign artists, English 
among them, have received pressing invitations to settle in Vienna to remedy 
native deficiencies. And yet our critic with all the accumulated knowledge 
and enthusiasm that seven years’ residence in Central Europe has conferred 
upon him would have us bring in Viennese wood-wind playeis to teach our 
instrumentalists their profession. It is at least curious that the names of 
these superlative musicians have not passed beyond the borders of their own 
country. Klosé, Rose, Jancourt, Taffanel in Paris, Bachmann and Poncelet 
in Brussels, Lazarus, Barret and Gomez in London, have achieved an 
international reputation as teachers of their respective instruments; what 
Central European has achieved the like? Further, the great American 
organisations do not look to Vienna to fill the seats in the wood-wind section 
of their orchestras, which is curious again if this Viennese school is of 
such outstanding excellence. 

And so ‘ it is a positive fact the best clarinets, oboes and bassoons are now 
made in Germany.’ The keyword in this sweeping and rather ill-informed 
assertion seems to be the word now; for, perhaps, among other matters Mr. 
Welsh is also unaware that for many years German makers came to Paris 
and Brussels, yes, even to London, to learn the finer points of their craft, 
and it is not therefore surprising if, when we turn the pages of their cata- 
logues to-day, we find many close, even impudent, copies of their teachers’ 
models intended for their teachers’ markets. Some of us, possibly most of 
us, believe in tradition, and I at any rate feel no urge whatever to acquire 
a copy when I can get an original. Furthermore, the Viennese elect to play 
on systems of clarinet and bassoon peculiar to themselves. Nobody quarrels 
with their conservatism in the matter. In course of time no doubt they will 
adopt the more perfect models used elsewhere; in the meantime it is rather 
too much to expect their more enterprising neighbours to put the clock back 
some eighty years. The suggestion is in fact not only plainly ridiculous, but 

_ Lastly, these Boehm clarinets. The question of the Boehm versus the 
simple system has been dead and buried these fifty years and more, but 
Mr. Welsh sees fit to revive it. Austrian clarinettists, he tells us, will not 
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adopt the Boehm model because its tone-colour is unpleasing. Also, maybe, 
because they are lacking in enterprise, and are not prepared in the interest 
of their art to renew their studies. Our critic is perhaps unaware that this 
same argument of unpleasant tone was long alleged against the Boehm flute 
by his same Austrians and Germans, before they conquered their native con- 
servatism and aversion from any clever invention developed and generally 
adopted outside their own country. The Almenrader system has undoubtedly 
denaturalised the pure and characteristic tone of the bassoon; Boehm 
principles have in no wise affected the tonal qualities of the clarinet. Nor 
is there any particular difficulty in tuning the instrument for those, at least, 
who have etudied its construction for many years. The mechanism, of course, 
has nothing whatever to do with the intonation, as Mr. Welsh would seem 
to imply, and it is almost obvious that the 17 keys and six rings of the normal 
Boehm model present fewer complications than the so-called ‘ simple system ' 
sponsored by our critic with ‘ about 22 keys and six rings,’ a model, by the 
way, first introduced by an English clarinettist and borrowed by the Germans. 
Mr. Welsh, unless I misread him, is apparently under the impression that 
Miiller is a living German manufacturer. He was by birth a Russian, a 
clarinet virtuoso, who brought the 13 keyed clarinet to perfection in Paris 
a century ago and more, and his model held the field until it was superseded 
by the Boehm instrument invented by Buffet and Klosé in 1839. 

In conclusion, while I have the greatest admiration for German and 
Austrian orchestras, greater admiration I venture to think than our critic 
has for English orchestras, I do consider the wood-wind section of the former 
capable of improvement, certainly not up to the very high level of excel- 
lence attained by the strings and brass. Comparisons are apt to be mis- 
leading, and are certainly to be deplored when based on insufficient knowledge. 
In this latter case they must degenerate into the opprobrious criticism to 
which Mr. Welsh complains our English orchestras are too often subjected. 

Yours, etc., 
F. G. Renpatv. 
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Letters of Hans von Biilow. Edited, with an Introduction, by Richard 
Count Du Moulin Eckart. Translated by Hannah Waller. The 
Translation edited, with a Preface and Notes, by Scott Goddard. 
Knopf. 21s. 

‘There disengages itself from the pages that follow a quantity of 
vital facts, comments, inferences and conclusions which will be found, 
on ending the book, to have formed itself into a reasonable reflection 
of the character of Hans von Biilow.’ So Mr. Scott Goddard begins 
the preface which considerably enhances the value of this English 
edition, as do the footnotes in which he gives useful particulars of the 
persons mentioned in Biilow’s letters. It is quite true that these 
documents, ‘brought together more by the working of hazard than by the 
set purpose of a biographer,’ give us no more than a ‘ relatively com- 
plete picture of Biilow the man,’ as Mr. Goddard puts it later. But 
the way in which they make that man elude us again and again just 
when we think we have caught hold of his mind is not their least 
fascination. 

It is as well not to expect Biilow to solve any mysteries for us: 
those who look to this collection of old letters from Cosima Wagner’s 
first husband for any elucidation of a situation that has been variously 
regarded as the greatest scandal, the noblest drama or the most 
interesting machination of fate that ever happened in musical circles, 
cannot fail to be disappointed, for he seems to be deliberately confusing 
the issue by assuming a different attitude towards it at various times 
and before his various correspondents. His own personality itself 
becomes the more baffling the more we read of his apparent revela- 
tions, precisely because so many sides of it are revealed. Yet the 
man comes to life in this book, which is not merely a recognisable 
portrait where the sitter is placed in one characteristic pose among 
suitably selected surroundings. We see a restless, nerve-racked, 
unaccountable person, at the mercy of his temperament, torn between 
artistic convictions and personal inclinations, between duty and self- 
complacency, between noble resignation and callousness, between love 
of his wife and devotion to the music of the man who robbed him of 
that wife. This selection of letters shows that Billow was, like most of 
us, a human being full of inconsistencies, who reacted variously to 
circumstances according to his humours and who was given to making 
his reactions as perplexing as possible in the very act of trying to 
account for them to others. Difficult as he is to understand, one feels 
that he may perhaps be summed up as one of those fine, unhappy 
people who can respect the point of view of others even when it is 
painfully opposed to their own. 

The volume contains letters addressed to Karl Klindworth, Carl 
Bechstein, Wagner, Cosima (those originally written in French), his 
stepmother Luise von Biilow and his daughter Daniela. The transla- 
tion is always fluent and natural. Count Du Moulin Eckart’s selection 
seems to be nicely representative, though he makes this astonishing 
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on ending the book, to have formed itself into a reasonable reflection 
of the character of Hans von Biilow.’ So Mr. Scott Goddard begins 
the preface which considerably enhances the value of this English 
edition, as do the footnotes in which he gives useful particulars of the 
persons mentioned in Biilow’s letters. It is quite true that these 
documents, ‘brought together more by the working of hazard than by the 
set purpose of a biographer,’ give us no more than a ‘ relatively com- 
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people who can respect the point of view of others even when it is 
painfully opposed to their own. 
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statement: ‘I naturally assume full responsibility for the editing and 
for occasional omissions. It is not for the historian to set down every- 
thing as he finds it: it behoves him to be as tactful as any other man 
of the world.’ Which tempts one to ask whether those who claim to 
be men of the world are wise to take themselves quite seriously 
as historians. <a 


Giuseppe Verdi: His Life and Works. By Francis Toye. Heinemann. 
21s. 

The author of this book never having been at any pains to hide his 
enthusiasm for his subject, it was to be anticipated that his work would 
contain a record of his personal feelings. But he holds himself well 
in hand, and his quiet conviction that Verdi was both a great man and 
a great musician carries far more weight than any hotheaded defence 
could have done. 

The first half of the volume is devoted to biography; and since the 
story of Verdi's life, which was singularly free from stirring outward 
events, is largely that of his works, we find some light thrown even 
here on the man’s music. Mr. Toye keeps his own criticism for the 
second half, but he has unearthed numerous early Press notices, 
favourable and otherwise, which stimulate comparison with our own 
judgment of this or that work of his. As for the plain biographical 
facts, they are admirably arrayed and told in a vigorous, dispassionate 
manner that is infinitely refreshing for those who are accustomed to 
the spectacles of great men’s lives as staged by sentimentalists and 
apologists. 

On page 225 Mr. Toye begins to deal with Verdi’s works one by 
one, first the operas, then the religious and miscellaneous works, 
none of which, with the exception of the Requiem, is of very great 
importance. The sectional arrangement, the uniform order in which the 
author groups his outlines of the opera plots, his indications of sources, 
authors and qualities of the librettos, and his analyses of the music 
are to be highly commended, though the arrangement makes con- 
tinued consideration of this or that particular aspect of Verdi's art 
impossible. On page 361, for example, Mr. Toye says of some of the 
music in ‘ Un Ballo in maschera ’ that ‘ here we catch a first glimpse 
of the plant which, budding again in the music of Fra Melitone in 
** La Forza del destino,’’ was to blossom fully in ‘‘ Falstaff.’’’ This 
is of the greatest interest, but one would like to be watching the growth 
all the time. Again, one is offered an insight now and again into 
Verdi’s harmony, which is one of the especially interesting features 
of his music, and hints are thrown out here and there about its gradual 
enrichment; but one looks in vain for a sustained study of such 
things; and the final chapter, ‘ Verdi the Musician,’ is concerned 
mainly with the composer’s outlook on the practice of his art. Only 
once or twice does Mr. Toye fail to face his critical job squarely, as 
when he writes about a certain cabaletta that ‘ the less said about it 
the better.” He knows, of course, that it will not do for an all-round 
appraisement of a man’s work to evade noting his faults. Elsewhere 
he is by no means shy of saying so if he thinks a passage inadequate, 
and he is generally quick to lay his finger on a weakness. One must 
disagree with him, however, when he dismisses Dame Quickly’s phrase, 
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‘ povera donna,’ as less good than the motif of her ‘ dalle due alle tre '; 
it surely has just the same felicity in falling inevitably to the words. 
And he makes too much (p. 438) of the hearer’s doubt whether Ford's 
monologue contains a serious musical representation of his jealousy or 
a humorous comment upon it. The monologue being, as Mr. Toye 
admits, ‘ of the first order as music,’ there is no need to worry about 
this uncertainty, which may indeed be regarded as adding a peculiar 
piquancy to this masterly episode. +% 


Eugen d’Albert: Ein Kiinstler- und Menschenschicksal. By Wilhelm 
Raupp. Koehler and Amelang: Leipzig. M.12. 

The book is appreciative, even adulatory at times, but it is not by 
any means sycophantic. We are allowed to see more or less all round 
d’Albert, at any rate as a man. The psychology of his six marriages 
seems to be analysed with a good deal of insight, as far as any outsider 
ean tell; at any rate it is plausibly exhibited, and one is quite well able 
to believe in the author’s theory that d’Albert, as an exceptional being, 
had the misfortune to live too rapidly through an experience it would 
have taken a normal person a lifetime to exhaust. No doubt he 
asked for an uncommon amount of trouble, and got it, but his 
biographer does not shrink from showing that he gave at least as much. 

His appraisement of d’Albert as an artist is less admirable. True, 
he does him no more than justice as a pianist, where, indeed, it would 
hardly be possible to over-rate him. It is d’Albert the composer who 
receives more than his due here. The tone throughout is pitched too 
high and adjectives only applicable to the supreme masterpieces are 
too plentifully bestowed on a long series of works among which an 
array of highly sensational but sadly uninspired operas arrogantly 
takes the front rank. One cannot help noting with some amusement 
that the author, after an ardent eulogy of this or that work, almost 
invariably comes to ask with ingenuous astonishment how it is that it 
has not kept a place in the repertory, and goes out of his way to 
furnish any answer but the obvious one. The reason why all the 
pianist-composer’s operas, with the exception of ‘ Tiefland,’ and 
perhaps ‘ Die Abreise ’ as a poor second, have failed to hold the stage 
by more than a thread, is quite easily discovered in their scores. 

Perhaps Wilhelm Raupp is hardly the best judge of the younger 
composers whom he arraigns, since he mentions, together with Hinde- 
mith, Stravinsky, Berg, Krenek, Wellesz and Weill, the librettist of 
the last-named, Brecht, as one of the reprehensible followers of 
Strauss and Schénberg. This may be a slip of the pen, but other 
evidences of carelessness on the author’s part are more serious. The 
worst is his incredible habit of quoting music from the middle of a 
stave in a vocal score without transcribing the signatures from the 
beginning, so that the baffled reader has to guess time and key as 
best he can. There are also minor inaccuracies in the text, as, for 
instance, in English place-names. We know what is meant by 
Exter and Burnemouth and can imagine that Shettenham may stand 
for Cheltenham, but are left mystified by Mattersfield. The state- 
ment that Sullivan, too lazy to score his operas himself, handed them 
over to d’Albert for the purpose before the latter left London at the 
age of seventeen, will be news to most people. 

E. B. 
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Die Herrin von Bayreuth: Cosima Wagner, ein Lebens- und 
Charakterbild. By Richard Graf Du Moulin Eckart. Drei Masken 
Verlag: Munich and Berlin. M.25. 

The English translation of the first part of this gigantic biography 
was extensively reviewed in the January issue. Again Count Eckart’s 
work is marred by the fulsomeness of his tone and by his firm 
determination to regard the Villa Wahnfried as the centre of a world 
peopled by two separate races—the noble beings who come within its 
orbit and the fools and knaves beyond. But in this volume dealing 
with Cosima’s widowhood, from 1888 to her death in 1930, she does 
appear as herself and not merely as a great man’s shadow. After her 
life with the most overweening genius the history of music has ever 
known, a life that demanded prodigies of submission and self-efface- 
ment from a woman who was herself disposed to be masterful, she 
emerges into a career of the most heroic activity which even those who 
cannot always sympathise with her are bound to admire. 

If it is not too late, the publishers of the English translation might 
well be urged to abridge their edition, and it is hoped that they will 
follow the plan adopted for the first volume of adding date headings to 
the pages. It is all but impossible to discover the year of any event 
chronicled in the German version. If the date of Cosima’s death, for 
instance, is given anywhere by Count Eckart, it is remarkably well 
hidden. 


Mozart. Von Roland Tenschert. (Musiker-Biographien. Bd. 1.) 
Leipzig: Reclam. M. 1.20. 

This little volume, by the librarian of the Mozarteum at Salzburg, 
replaces the work by Ludwig Nohl in the same series, which has long 
been out of date. It is a model of what a popular biography should be. 
Its brevity is attained by compression not by omission, and the author’s 
critical comments, though necessarily concise, are always sane and to 
the point. Dr. Tenschert describes ‘ Figaro’ as ‘a mirror of the 
German character, completely intelligible only to a German.’ Well, 
if this is 80, we can console ourselves with the reflection that exactl 
the reverse seems to be true of ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ the libretto of whic 
Dr. Tenschert, like so many of his countrymen, regards as very poor 
stuff indeed. There are other points in which not every reader will see 
eye to eye with the author, but on the whole he gives a very well- 
balanced survey of Mozart’s life and work, which even professed 
students of Mozart will find it profitable to peruse. An English transla- 
tion (with the addition of an index!) would be very ee ae 


Johannes Brahms: Persdnlichkeit, Leben und Schaffen. By Gustav 
Ernest. Deutsche Brahms-Gesellschaft, Berlin. M. 6. 

This book may be quite useful to the German reader who is anxious 
to come into possession of the plain facts of Brahms’s life, character 
and works; but it will hardly make its way elsewhere and does not call 
for translation. The biography is well laid out, but written in a 
colourless manner, and neither the short chapter on Brahms as an 
artistic personality nor the criticisms scattered through the volume 


= 
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go beyond the obvious. The musical analyses at the end are care- 
fully done and useful as far as they go, but it is impossible to account 
for the apparently haphazard way in which a few works are selected for 
such treatment and there is nothing in these technical dissections that 
strikes an imaginative spark or cannot be readily found elsewhere in 
the world’s extensive Brahms literature. as 


Grieg. By Julius Réntgen. 
Tchaikowsky. By Hugo van Dalen. J. P. Kruseman: The Hague. 
Each fi. 3.75. 

The author of the book on Grieg, himself a distinguished composer, 
has laid the historian of music under a debt by the publication of the 
letters which form the basis of the first of the two studies reviewed 
here. These letters (they are mentioned in the latest edition of 
Grove's Dictionary as ‘ not yet made public ’) with Heer Réntgen’s 
skilful and unobtrusive interventions which give the reader just enough 
description and analysis of events to make the tale a cohesive one, 

icture a singularly attractive personality. Grieg, one feels, would 
ovis got on with anybody. He must have had his own ideas about 
things, but also he must have had a way of putting things, a general 
pervading persuasiveness that was irresistible. Brahms liked him, and 
no wonder, seeing that Grieg, after a concert of his own works in 
Vienna, made a charming speech at supper all about—Brahms. 
Tschaikowsky, whom Brahms is said to have disliked as a man, got 
on well with Grieg. It is easy to realise why, after reading these 
kindly, simple, sometimes witty letters to Heer Réntgen. Grieg and 
his wife (there are one or two extremely good portraits of her in this 
book which make one suspect her to have had a pretty wit herself) 
were in continual contact with the present author, a fact which gives 
the book special interest as regards the man who wrote the music. 
Of the music only incidental mention is made. It is unfortunate that 
there is no index. 

Tschaikowsky was of different mettle. A greater man? A smaller? 
It is hardly worth while guessing. A different character, in any case. 
The author is at some pains to paint a pretty picture. Until the whole 
truth of Tschaikowsky’s life is known there can be little service to him 
or to us in delivering judgment or allocating blame. Certainly it is 
that no one should attempt to write his life who is not conversant with 
the latest findings of psychology. We doubt whether the author of 
this praiseworthy study has that qualification. 

4 Sc. G. 


Gabriel Fauré. G. Serviéres. Les Musiciens célébres. pp. 128, 
illustrated. Laurens. Fr. 10. 

The growing bibliography of one so recently gone as Fauré seems to 
show not only that ‘ his public ’ (as we have learnt to say nowadays) is 
growing, but that his contemporaries found him interesting enough to 
write about. It is true that fun could be and still can be poked 
at him. But two can play at that game, and Fauré, as we know, 
was an effective caricaturist both with his pencil and on the keyboard. 
The great thing is that he counted and that he still counts. The 
present book is sub-titled an étude critique, and two-thirds of it is 
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formed by careful analyses of his compositions, the remainder of this 
section being made up of restatements of his libretti (a thing Fauré 
did very effectively when it was he that held the critic’s pen) and of a 
well-proportioned * apparatus criticus ' such as should, we think, appeal 
to the composer's eats mind while he walks with Orpheus in classic 
shades. 

For he was not—if one may judge so soon—meant for the ‘ great open 
spaces,’ though from time to time he would look up with his ‘ apparence 
de nonchalante réverie, un regard chaud et sensuel ’ and leave behind 
him those ‘ cénacles artistiques ’ among which his art was mainly 
fostered. 

M. Serviéres gives it as his opinion that the ‘ Bonne Chanson ’ was 
Fauré’s highest achievement, as being the fullest expression of himself. 
These things are always arguable—and so long as anyone is willing 
to argue about them, so long does fame endure. He is also—no 
small matter—well skilled to avoid the dull page. In the course of 
his enquiry into the ambitious ‘ Prométhée ’ he observes ‘ La scéne 
ne manque ni de grandeur . . . ni de longueur. Néanmoins,’ etc. In 
fact he is well skilled to perform his present task, and will leave the 
ingenuous reader with a sense that be has been put in the way of a 
pretty just appreciation of a rather elusive composer. 


W. M. M. 


—_- D. Muller. pp. text 89, illustrations lx. Editions Rieder. 
r. 20. 

M. Muller, who acknowledges his indebtedness to actual friends and 
compatriots of the composer, insists upon the essential pessimism of 
his outlook and his expression. He allows him only ten happy years, 
the first ten of his life. Biography and critical study can hardly be 
said to be separated in the book's plan, and indeed we get the impres- 
sion of a life lived—among slings and arrows of a very hostile fortune— 
wholly in and about his art. Of the phases into which M. Muller's 
treatment is divided the longest by far is that called ‘ ‘‘Jenufa,’’ le 
chef d’ceuvre ’ upon which opera he spends lavishly his critical facul- 
ties and his enthusiasm. 

But not quite all of the photographs show Jandcek visaged like some 
tragic mask. And though beloved human offspring were taken from 
him early, his musical begettings were acclaimed well before the end 
of his long life (1854-1928 and the following happy experience does 
not befall many, even among optimists. The young and = money- 
less student had drawn upon his table a keyboard whereon to practise 
‘les fugues de Bach et les sonates de Beethoven.’ One fine day 
that contrivance was, in his absence, replaced by a real piano—and 
Jandcek the pessimist never knew that it had not fallen from the sky. 
A tangled fuliginous soul, recalling somehow passages in Burton's 
Anatomy, that managed to express itself in music. 


W. M. M. 


ik Door Hugo van Dalen. J. P. Kruseman: The Hague. 

The author gives a plain and straightforward account of the life and 
follows it with a short description of the works arranged according to 
their style. The life makes sad reading. Things seemed fair enough 
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at the start, money and position both assured. Then came the break- 
down of the former (occasioned, as the author points out, largely by the 
famous Liberation ukase of Alexander II in 1861), which brought with 
it a distressing alteration in the mode of existence. The picture of 
Mussorgsky condemned to an office stool is singularly — But 
even more so is the general state of the five nationalist Russian com- 
posers, the famous Koetschka, with their undoubted genius and their 
equally patent lack of fundamentals. Alone of them all Rimsky- 
Korsakov had the strength of mind to set to and learn theory. But 
as Heer van Dalen shows, Mussorgsky was by far the greatest of them 
all, and that fate should have forced poverty on him, and poverty drink, 
while both increased his natural disinclination to learn the technique 
of the art of composition, that is indeed tragic. Had Mussorgsky but 
been able himself to revise Boris, posterity would have been the richer 
by a great and perfect work, instead of a great and imperfect one, and 
we should have been saved a deal of discussion. perio 


Die Musikerfamilie Bach. By Ernst Borkowsky. Eugen Diederichs: 
Jena. M. 2.80. 

This little book of 88 pages merits notice as an indicator of his 
compatriots’ perennial interest in Bach's personality. For it is issued 
in an edition of 10,000 copies! It outlines the story of Bach's career 
pleasantly and sympathetically, and justly finds his music the outcome 
of his domestic happiness. S 

C. 8. T. 


Lettere inedite. Gaetano Donizetti. Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale : 
Milan. 20 L. 

The letters of Donizetti add little to our knowledge of the writer. 
No powerful individuality stamps the writing, nor are the events with 
which they deal of great historical importance. The information im- 
parted by the way is, however, frequently interesting and we meet 
again not a few of the men and women who played a part in the life 
of Verdi—Merelli, Tadolini, Malibran and others. One of the most 
historically valuable is the letter in which Donizetti, apparently, tells 
Ricordi that an opera of his must not be performed at Rome where 
the censor and an incompetent orchestra jeopardised the chances of 
success. The letter bears the date of February, 1843, and contains 
much that is important for the student of the nation’s opera at the 


time. 
F. B. 


Memorie della vita e delle opere di Claudio Merulo. By Angelo 
Catelani. Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale: Milan. 

The author of this study of the sixteenth century composer Merulo 
was born in 1811 and died in 66. He was a musician of distinction 
who won considerable praise from Donizetti and Rossini. He wrote a 
number of historical and literary essays for the Gazzetta Musicale, 
including the ‘ Memorie ’ now reprinted. The volume is interesting but 
somewhat dry reading. 

F. B. 
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Monteverdi. Par Henri Pruniéres. Alcan: Paris. Fr. 12. 

A nouvelle édition of the book originally issued in 1924. From the 
reappearance of a misprint on p. 93 and a wrong date on p. 118 (the 
Sixth Book of Madrigals was published in 1614, not as given here 
1604), it would seem that there is no difference in the two editions. 


De Stemvork. Opstellen over muziek. By Willem Pijper. Querido: 
Amsterdam. Fl. 3.25. 

This book serves a more useful purpose in being thoroughly stimu- 
lating rather than attractive, which it is hardly at all. To read it is 
like scrambling up a bleak hillside, head-on to a Nor’-Easter that is 
sharpened by sudden rain or hail. The author is well known (even 
in this country, as it will please him to hear, though with his apparent 
contempt for our knowledge of modern music it will surprise fim) as 
one of the foremost of Holland's younger composers. Also, it appears, 
he can be classed as one of the most intense Dutch writers on music, 
a fact which readers of De Muziek, of which he is editor, already 
know. This, of course, places him again in another class, that of 
composers who have turned writers either to enforce theories or to 
explain: Wagner, Berlioz, Debussy, Schénberg are a representative 
collection. As a writer this young Dutchman approaches most nearly 
to our own W. J. Turner for the refreshing force of his outspoken 
utterance. The book before us is a fighting book, and like all such it 
exaggerates and approximates. English readers may well feel there 
is a hint of both in the final paragraph of p. 29 with its mention, 
@ propos a certain volume of essays by a London critic, of ‘ insular 
esthetic ’ and the old jibe of ‘ not having heard enough.’ But although 
it seems to contain an echo of the well-worn Continental gird against 
us as being behind the times in music, the paragraph has, strictly, to 
do only with a single instance, and thus makes it fortunately possible 
for us to ignore other implications. What is excellent in this book 
is an essay on the usually unfruitful subject of a music festival. In 
this instance it is the International that is subjected to Heer Pijper’s 
keen and sarcastic method, and the result is diverting as well as 
informative. A composer on the subject of composers, provided he 
can write as well as this one, is always a good ‘ spectacle.’ Heer 
Pijper’s comments leave little doubt of his own feelings about his 
contemporaries, it is all = black and white, unsparing of great as 
well as small names. Hence the interest of finding praise handed 
out to some, after a good deal of the opposite to others, praise couched 
in these terms: ‘ But above all we find signs of strong individuality 
in the works of the Czechs, Ullmann and Schulhoff, the Hungarian, 
Jemnitz, and the Englishman, Ralph Vaughan Williams.’ That is 
handsome, and will surely impress those for whom a voice from the 
Continent has special significance. Two other papers, from among 
the dozen in this book, must be mentioned. ‘ Het papieren gevaar ’ 
gives one of the clearest expositions of the present state of the musical 
Press in Europe and America that we have met. ‘ Tonaliteits- 
problemen ’ is a discussion of modern harmonic tendencies which has 
value as apes, fae one of the latest exponents of those methods. 
The papers on Respighi and Prokoviev should be read. 


G. 


| | 
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Moderne Nederlandsche Componisten. By Paul F. Sanders. J. P. 
Kruseman: The Hague. FI. 8.75. 

On the cover of this book there stands the reproduction of a photo- 
graph of Alphons Diepenbrock, a notable head and features, the face 
of a thinker and a much-tried philosopher. At the iy ge of pa | 
history of modern Dutch music his name must on e sw ap 
although Heer Sanders does not specifically discuss Diepenbrock or his 
music the influence of his work (or perhaps one should more truly say, 
of his example) is acknowledged by the writer as paramount. It was 
Diepenbrock who first made Dutch music consciously articulate, as it 
were. Thus the ground was prepared for the advent of younger men 
who were destined to take over the responsibilities and burdens of a 
National School. The next name to be fixed upon is that of Sem 
Dresden (b. 1881), interesting not so much as a composer as for bein 
a remarkable trainer of choral singing (those who heard the origin 
Madrigaal-Vereeniging at its best will not need to be reminded of 
Dresden’s great work there) and as a researcher in old choral music 
as well as a champion of that of modern Dutchmen. After him there 
comes Willem Pijper (b. 1894). It is plain that orf him the hopes of 
Holland are focused. Heer Sanders, writing with knowledgeable 
enthusiasm, succeeds in persuading his reader of the importance of 
Pijper’s work, analysing the three ats sag the Six Symphonic 
Epigrams, the music to Greek plays, and so forth. Little enough of 
this has been heard in England as yet, though evidently Pijper has 
something worth hearing to say for himself and an original way of 
saying it. Certainly he is no dilettante but an earnest, forceful 
persenality, the kind of man a young group of composers would 
willingly follow. Whether a National School is to come out of Holland, 
that stronghold of international broad-mindedness, is a question that it 
seems is not yet to be answered. Evidently the problem in Holland 
is that the Dutch themselves do not sufficiently realise that they have 
a number of excellent composers at work in their midst. The com- 
—_ must have a market for his goods, must be in a position to hear 

is work done in public fairly regularly. Until lately this has not been 
possible in Holland. It may be that as soon as this injustice is 
remedied Dutch composers will be able to relax slightly from the 
nationalistic position they have been forced by the apathy of the public 
to take up, and acceptance bringing with it a certain meed of honour 
they will feel able to liberate their muse from strictly autochthonous 
influences and will take the universe itself for their playground. But 
at present they have to cultivate their own garden. For those who 
wish to see how that labour is progressing no book could be more useful 
than this well-written and authoritative one. 

8c. G. 


Bee on Music. By Andrew A. Fraser. Humphrey Milford: London. 
net. 

This volume of essays is collected from among those contributed to 
various periodicals by a young man, a student of music and especially 
of the fundamentals of music criticism, who lately died at the age of 
twenty-eight. That age seems, after a perusal of these pages, to stand 
for a singularly inept mockery on the part of Fate, for here, beside 
achievement of no mean order, there is promise. The essays are, of 
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course, youthful work, in some cases that of a beginner. The earliest 
ones are neither oe planned nor cogently reasoned. As the writer's 
experience increases, both his choice of phrase and his hold on a line 
of argument are strengthened, so that at the end he gives us thoroughly 
informative articles on Hindemith and Prokoviev. But above all it is 
in his choice of subjects that he shows the stuff that was in him. Only 
a bold spirit would have attacked that thorny business of Nationalism 
just in this free, open-minded way, with a touch of shrewdness in it. 
It gives the impression that Fraser would have made a good citizen 
as well as a keen critic. His sympathies were evidently wide, for it 
is certain (as, for that matter, C. I. Anderson’s preface points out) that 
he was not content only to take music as his sphere but insisted on 
the need for the critic of that art to be aware of the other arts, to know 
his pictures and his literature as much as he knew his symphonies 
and operas. It is a point of view that needs putting again. We 
commend this book to those who are watchful of the present state 
of music criticism in England. It serves, also, to show those who 
look on that kind. of work as being the province of anyone ‘ with a 
smattering ’ that to the preparation for the task of criticism there goes 
a long apprenticeship of research. It was while pursuing that course 
that Fraser had to give in, and it is the fruits of those lost years that 
this too-short volume rather wistfully brings to light. 
Sc. G. 


pene Musicales: Gabriel Fauré. Les editions Rieder. pp. 175. 
r. 20. 

As a musician, Fauré cared intensely for music: as a critic he 
sought ever hopefully for the beautiful page, for musicalité. If he 
thought he had found what he sought he was very glad to praise— 
almost, but not quite, equally he was very direct in condemning where 
his quest was misled and his time wasted. He also cared, as we 
already knew, for writing. 

It seems to be all pe 5 honest work—apparently nothing dated after 
1914 has been selected for the book—with no fine writing except so far 
as French is a fine language in which to deal with art and its expres- 
sions. There are some interesting accidental collocations of subjects 
in the index, e.g., Mozart and Puccini; Rameau and Ravel; Franck, 
Gluck and a'Indy. 

As M. P.-B. Gheusi points out in his long and judicious preface, 
Fauré never refers in these critiques to his own compositions which, 
however, there can be no doubt were, and were properly, gaining in- 
creased attention if not wider publicity from the quality of his parallel 
work on the ‘ Figaro.’ 

W. M. M. 


Estetica musicale in 8S. Tommaso D’Aquino di Nelson Sella. 
‘L’Erma ’: Torino. 8 L. 

The author has gathered a considerable amount of information in a 
volume which he claims to be a first attempt to examine the musical 
esthetics of 8. Thomas Aquinas. In the main the ideas St. 
Thomas expressed about music agree with those of Aristotle and St. 
Augustine. There is no doubt that Aristotle was in his mind when he 
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writes that ‘ the soul of men is moved to different emotions according 
to the different character of melodic sounds ’ and when he urges the 
importance of using in sacred music those modes which inspire 
devotional feelings only. This firm belief in the effects of different 
modes indeed seems even more general and more deeply rooted in the 
medieval mind than in that of the Greeks. While we find Boethius, 
St. Thomas and St. Augustine unanimous, Aristotle accuses Plato of 
indiscretion in advocating the use of Phrygic music besides Doric. 
On the subject of instrumental music again St. Thomas joins issue with 
Aristotle and Plato and condemns music in which there is no vocal 
part. He adds that instances of instrumental music are frequent 
in the Old Testament ‘ quia populus erat magis durus et carnalis.’ 

The third chapter of the volume which deals with the ideas of St. 
Thomas on musical esthetics is by far the most interesting. But it 
would have been more illuminating had the author overcome a 
distressing habit of going into side issues. He devotes not a few pages 
to modern religious music (apparently he has never heard of Franck 
or Elgar) which can hardly interest those who have taken the book in 
hand to discover not what Wagner and Verdi thought but what St. 
Thomas wrote and meant. On the other hand, the very pertinent 
question of doctrine frequently belying the theory held by medieval 
theorists as regards the modes, is dismissed curtly ‘ for complex 
reasons into which it would be useless to enquire now.’ 

The whole of the first part of the book is devoted to an enquiry into 
‘the beautiful,’ the different elements which constitute it and the 
difference between beauty, goodness and truth—excellent themes which 
cannot be deeply probed in a few pages and are not necessarily con- 
nected with St. Thomas. . 


Les tendances de la musique francaise moderne. Par R. Bernard. 
Durand: Paris. Fr. 15. 

A set of reprinted lectures, especially when issued, as the author 
owns that these are, with all their surplusage of redundant comment, 
is seldom likely to prove inspiring reading. It happens, however, that 
the book before us is a noticeable exception. The underlying thesis 
is rather narrowly a nationalistic one, but granting that, there is a 
large amount of instruction to be had from following the lecturer as he- 
discourses on the greater and smaller musicians of contemporary 
France. What exactly the ‘ tendances ’ of this music may be remains, 
for one reader at least, as vague as when the book was first opened. 
In front of each lecture there is printed the music that was chosen to 
illustrate it in the first instance, a helpful method giving us the oppor- 
tunity of orientating ourselves. The last lecture is called ‘ l'avenir 
de la musique frangaise ’ and is prefaced by a programme of works 
of Poulenc, Milhaud, Honegger and Jacob. Perhaps, then, that is 
the future of French music, small things and pleasant but hardly pro- 
found. (Honegger has the most stature and * is Swiss.) The book 
ends sensibly on a sterner note. ‘ We are in need of a directing 
thought which will turn us from this mad search after originality. . . . 
We are in need of a man who will disintoxicate society of its im- 
patience... .' That has the sound of wisdom, and can be applied 
to other than French music. 

Bo. G. 
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La musique aux temps romantiques. Par Julien Tiersot. Alcan: Paris. 
Fr. 20. 

A series of agreeable sketches of nineteenth century musical activi- 
ties. The chief figure, as might have been expected, is Berlioz. The 
author is probably justified in saying that Wagner was influenced by 
him. Wagner has said as much himself. The illustrations given in 
this book to show actual indebtedness between Roméo et Juliette on 
the one hand, and Tannhduser, Meistersinger and Tristan on the other, 
are illuminating (and at the same time distinctly damaging to Berlioz's 
renown as a composer of melodies). Incidentally the case made out 
for Stendhal’s exaggerated attitude towards Rossini’s music is hardly 
commensurate with the facts. The Vie de Rossini contains some 
passages of shrewd criticism. 

Se. G. 


Das Meisterwerk in der Musik. By Heinrich Schenker. Band III. 
Drei Masken Verlag: Miinchen. 

This volume of 120 pages (apart from the appendix) is apparently 
the third issue of an annual publication, under the same general title, 
in which Herr Schenker collects his essays on various musical topics : 
‘ Urlinie-Betrachtungen ’ have, it would seem, had prominent place 
in volumes I and II, and here 75 pages are devoted to an article entitled 
* Beethovens Dritte Sinfonie zum erstenmal in ihrem wahren Inhalt 
dargestellt,’ largely based on these ‘ considerations of the essential line ’ 
of the music, expounded according to Herr Schenker’s analytical 
theories. To the average English reader, the three words ‘ Beethoven 
dem Helden,’ isolated on a dedicatory page, are irritating and ominous; 
but, though indulging in some spaciously sentimental psychological 
generalities about the composer and Napoleon, Herr Schenker happily 
spares us any further instalment of that verbiage about the ‘ meaning ' 
of the ‘ Eroica ’ with which we have so often been deluged, and keeps 
strictly to technical discussion. There are a couple of pages on some 
recent literature on the subject, a very interesting detailed account of 
a copy of the symphony revised by Beethoven, compared with the 
original orchestral parts issued in 1806, and seven pages of elaborate 
minutie of interpretation containing much that the student, and still 
more the conductor, will find stimulating and valuable: otherwise, for 
sixty pages on end, Herr Schenker develops his analysis of the struc- 
tural texture. It is all immensely (and, many will doubtless feel, 
unconvincingly) ingenious and involved and complicated; and, for 
further elucidation, he supplies also, as appendix, a series of diagram- 
matic maps—about 40 square feet in total area—in which musical 
notes, sometimes recognisable as Beethoven’s but more often Herr 
Schenker’s presentations of the underlying bases of Beethoven's 
thought, swim in a vast sea of thousands of phrase-marks of every 
conceivable shape and size and intersecting at every conceivable angle, 
together with countless mathematical symbols and numbers and abbre- 
viated technical words. Before such really appalling industriousness 
we must needs bow our heads; but when Herr Schenker proudly points 
to all this as ‘the first presentation of the ‘‘ Eroica’’ symphony in its 
true purport,’ well. ... This kind of thing is, of course, immeasur- 
ably less harmful than baseless rhapsodising about emotional or 
programmatic significance; all the same, we may be permitted to 
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wonder whether Beethoven himself would not have regarded the pro- 
ceedings of his conscientious commentator with a certain surprise. 

On the one side of this central essay is a collection of some fifty 
‘Thoughts about art and its connections in general,’ sometimes a 
page long, sometimes aphorisms of a line or two. Occasionally, as 
with the outburst over a political observation of ‘ ein Englander auf 
der Londoner Flottenkonferenz,’ Herr Schenker’s notebooks seem to 
have got mixed; but the bulk of his remarks do concern themselves 
more or less with music, and they are often pointed and suggestive 
(‘ Gerade am Jazz sind die Europiier zu Greisen in der Musik 
geworden. Der Jazz geht in die Beine, nicht in den Geist: ein Geist 
aber, der leer bleibt, schlottert greisenhaft ’). 

On the other side is an article entitled ‘ Rameau oder Beethoven? 
Erstarrung oder geistiges Leben in der Musik?’ The extreme senti- 
mentality of some of Herr Schenker’s remarks should not discourage 
the reader, who will find a larger number that are solidly interesting; 
but the main thesis is hardly fair. Rameau was a great composer; 
and it is not just, merely because he wrote a treatise on harmony 
which has been misconceived by pedants, to condemn him as standing 
for ‘ numbness ’ in music as against the ‘ spiritual life ’ of Beethoven. 
Herr Schenker, like most moderns, is inclined to rate the horizontal 
element in music above the vertical; Rameau did the opposite (so 
often, indeed, did Beethoven), but anyhow music needs both. Though 
he tries, not very effectively, to disclaim the imputation, Herr 
Schenker is at times a somewhat politically minded critic, and he 
seems annoyed with Rameau because he was French; but after all, the 
poor man was not responsible for the ‘* Versailles-Ketten "—and, in- 
cidentally, Beethoven was only half a German. 

E. W. 


Bach-probleme. By R. V. Mojsisovics. H. Stirz: Wirzburg. 
M. 1.80 


Deals with the punctuation of Bach’s melodies; most of the readings 
are reasonable, a few doubtful. The defect is that the instances are 
sporadic, and insufficiently related to a principle. Many pages are 
devoted to Bach’s feeling for key-colour, for those who consider that 
matter to be of importance. The view of harmony is peculiar: an 
instance will be better, as the author says, than an explanation. In 
the 6th Prelude, Book II of the * Wohltemperirtes,’ bar 87, he asks 
‘ Why this outspoken F minor place in a passage which is otherwise in 
G minor and D minor?’ The answer appears to be that (1) bar 87 is 
not in the minor but the major, (2) the key is neither G nor D, but F, 
(3) the modulation (bars 84-40) is perfectly straightforward from 
dominant to tonic, and (4) the only curious point about it is that the 
minor ninth (in 87) becomes a major ninth before resolution; but this is 
not mentioned. 

A. H. F. 8. 


Music in Medieval Scotland. By Dr. H. G. Farmer. Reeves. 8s. 6d. 

In Dr. Farmer’s pamphlet we have a useful summary—with three 
excellent plates—of the state and progress of music in Scotland from 
a.D, 568 to 1542, a period which is divided by the writer into the Begin- 
—_ (568-1124), the Anglo-Norman (1124-1424) and the Golden Age 
(14 


4-1542). For the last of these the country was fortunate in having 
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a succession of monarchs who were not merely patrons of the art but 
musicians themselves. In the middle of the sixteenth century the 
French influence, of course, became very marked. 

Should the paper be republished, it would assist the reader if Dr. 
Farmer would try to explain some of the musical terms and names 
used in old Scottish literature, such as the Howlate of the early 
fifteenth century: and we think that a more particular enquiry into 
the Irish and ‘Beottish ‘timpan ’ of pre-Norman times would show 
that it was not a drum, as the author states in common with other 
writers, but a stringed instrument of the Psaltery class. The idea, too, 
that ‘ organ-keys,’ as we now know them, were first introduced into 
Scotland about 1520 can hardly be maintained, when *‘ portatives ’ 
and *‘ positives’ possessed them in the fourteenth century: such 
belatedness is unlike the genius of her people. Besides, Dr. Farmer's 
own frontispiece belies the statement; the ‘ curious new fingering ’ 
must refer to the more frequent use of the thumb and little finger on 
the keyboard, of which occasional instances are forthcoming at that 
time. 


Katholische Kirchenlieder. By Dr. Theodor Humpert. Herder: 
Freiburg. i. Breisgau. pp. 177. 

A hymnology containing some account of about three hundred 
modern German hymns, which supplements Julian's article on German 
hymnody in some particulars. It distinguishes the use of the dioceses 
of Constance, Strassburg, Speyer, Worms, Mainz and Wiirzburg from 
the united hymnody (Einheitslieder) of the province of Freiburg. 

A. H. F. 8. 


303 Colinde cu text si melodie. De Sabin V. Dragoi. Craiova: 
Scrisul Romanesc. Lei 300. 

From the pamphlet in French inserted in this volume it is fortunately 
possible for a reader who has no Roumanian to gather some idea of 
the contents of this study of native folk-songs. The songs have been 
collected with the aid of the gramophone. Each one is illustrated 
in music type. Many of them are very beautiful. 


Eesti Runoviisid (Mélodies runiques Extoniennes). Tartu: Eesti 
Kirjanduse Seltsi Kirjastus. , 9. 

2,580 tunes are given. Here again a translated preface (Estonian 
into French) gives the reader an inkling of the contents of the volume. 
This is a book of reference, containing nothing but examples. A dis- 
cussion of these will presumably appear later. 

So. G. 


Tanz. By Rudolf Sonner. Quelle und Meyer: Leipzig. 

—makes a thorough investigation of indigenous dance all through 
the world, and groups it under hunting, war, triumph, death, initiation, 
wedding, etc. There is a useful chapter on different forms of notation, 
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beginning with Margaret of Austria (cire. 1500), and passing through 

Arbeau, Menétrier, Feuillet, Noverre and Saint-Léon to the recent 

exposition of Rudolf von Laban (1926, 1928). — 
A. H. F. 8. 


Phonographes et Musique Mécanique. By Eugene H. Weiss. Biblio- 
théque des Merveilles, Librairie Hachette. 12 fr. 

This book contains an astonishing amount of information about every 
form of mechanical recording and reproduction of sounds, with sufficient 
detail to be of real value to anyone with a fair knowledge of the under- 
lying principles. Detailed descriptions are given of talking machines, 
the manufacture of records and the recording and reproducing of 
talking films. The historical section is very complete and shows that 
the main principles of practically all our modern methods were sug- 
gested a generation or more ago, but failed in practical development 
until the advent of the electronic valve. There is perhaps an over- 
evident desire to trace French originators, but the instances given are 
none the less interesting. On the other hand knowledge of recent 
English advances in amplifiers, loud speakers and gramophone pick-ups 
does not appear to have reached the author. 

There is a chapter on instruments for producing musical sounds by 
means of electrical oscillations acting upon loud speakers. Theoretically 
such devices are of great interest to musicians, as it is possible to build 
up notes with any desired combination of over-tones, thus producing 
the effect of any known instrument, or alternatively some altogether 
new timbre. These instruments, however, suffer from the defect of 
the organ in that the notes formed lack the high transient frequencies 
which are characteristic of the making of a note with the mouth, or 
with a bow, or by percussion. This is probably nct insuperable, and 
an explanation is, in fact, given of means for producing the effect of 
a drum. 

The mechanism of player-pianos is described in detail, and the book 
ends with a chapter on mechanical carillons. 

H. R. R.-M. 
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la Revue Musicale. Paris. February. 

The number opens with an article by Robert Jardillier on the poetry 
of Anna de Noailles with special reference to the uses of imagery con- 
nected with musical and other sounds. Henry Pruniére’s article on 
Cavalli’s operas is described in a footnote as fragments of a book that is 
to appear later. In a notice of the latest works by Alban Berg there is 
a short analysis of what has come since Wozzeck. The article is by 
Willi Reich. ‘ Admiration et critique ’ is signed ‘ Estéve ’ and is weil 
worth reading. It has to do with the reactions of the critic faced 
with the first hearing of works by known composers and also by 
unknown. 

March. 


The communication by one who signs himself ‘ Grgochevitch ’ tout 
court, which has to do with Jugoslavian folk music (and especially with 
the authenticity of some lately issued), must not be missed. This 
number, apart from the above, deals with Austrian music. There is 
an illuminating article by Paul Stefan on Mahler and the reactions of 
the younger generation to his music. Erwin Stein writes on Schénberg 
and A. Machabey on Haber. Both articles are to be read. Someone 
has interviewed Ravel and the answers here printed give some idea of 
his position as regards Schénberg and Richard Strauss. Willi Reich's 
article on the present state of music in Austria is usefully informative. 


April. 

Readers will be interested to have an article on the Philidor Manu- 
scripts at Paris and Versailles by André Tessier. It forms a pendant 
to E. H. Fellowes’s on the Philidor Manuscripts at Tenbury (see 
Music anp Letters of the same date), though without having such 
fresh information to offer as has that article. Julie Sazonova writes in 

raise of Pavlova. There is an informative article on Guy Ropartz by 

. Lamy. Continuing his study of Guillaume de Machault, of which 
the biographical part was published in this periodical last year, A. 
Machabey discusses the works both poetical and musical, the latter 
in detail. 


De Muziek. Amsterdam. February. 

In a lengthy and exhaustive article ‘ The music of the first Christians,’ 
K. P. Bernet Kempers deals with the origin of the music of the Roman 
Catholic breviary. A description of Berlioz and de Musset by J. G. 
Prod’homme reads pleasantly. Henri Zagwijn finishes his article on 
music in the light of ‘ anthroposophy,’ dealing with modern composers. 


April. 

Two famous Dutch musicians are told of. Diepenbrock the com- 
poser is the subject of a sympathetically written article containing 
personal reminiscences by Balthazar Verhagen. This is an important 
contribution both by reason of its contents and because of the increas- 
ingly important position Diepenbrock’s work is gaining in Dutch music, 
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a fact of which the appearance of this article in the most advanced 
of Holland’s musical periodicals is evidence. The other famous Dutch- 
man mentioned here is one whose name, unlike Diepenbrock’s, is 
known over the world, Willem Mengelberg. He is now sixty, and in 
this article Willem Pijper discusses the influence he has had at home 
and abroad. It is something more than a mere congratulatory review 
of Mengelberg’s achievements, for it goes with some bitterness into 
the question of his dealings with the work of the younger composers, 
insists that his musical outlook is more German than Dutch, and only 
then ends with a tribute to his talents as a conductor. 


la Rassegna Musicale. Turin. January. 

‘ Renvoié & Mr. Paisiello pour me rendre compte si la musique en 
est bonne.—Bonaparte.’ The writer of this article on Paisiello and the 
latest details that have come to light as to his activities, G. C. Speziale, 
says he was ‘ stupito’ when he came on this laconic sentence in a 
volume of Napoleon's correspondence. Small wonder. It is a rare 
snapshot of Napoleon, intent on knowing whether the piece of music 
sent to him ‘ en hommage ’ was worth saying ‘ Thanks ’ for. Boris 
de Schloezer writes an enlightening article on the ‘ understanding ’ of 
music which has to do both with interpretation and _ listening. 
Grillparzer and his dealings with music are commented on by Italo 
Maione in a well-written study. The latest developments in scenic 
art (Appia, Craig) are dealt with by G. C. Argan. 


March. 

G. Pannain contributes an article on Lorenzo Perosi to prove that 
neither the admirers nor the detractors of Perosi discovered his most 
valuable qualities. In the writer’s opinion the Requiem Mass is a far 
more important work than Mosé or the suites; the first abounds in 
sincerity while Mosé is ‘ diluted opera.’ Other subjects discussed are 
‘Contemporary musical esthetics in Italy’ by A. Parente and ‘ The 
conception of dramatic music ’ by M. Mila. 


Musica d’oggi. Milan. April. 

A little-known Italian composer, Luigi Vannuccini (d. 1901) is the 
subject of an article by Luigi Neretti. A study of popular songs 
(Montagnana-Ferrarese) is contributed by Giulio Fara, with musical 
illustrations. 


Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft. Leipzig. February. 

An article on the Codex Buranus, with special reference to possible 
musical aspects, is contributed by Hans Spanke. Two secular pieces 
from another codex (Breslau) are discussed with full illustration of 
each by Fritz Feldmann. An article by Mare André Souchay on 
Schubert’s Winterreise submits the cycle to exhaustive documentation 
of words and music. 

March. 


The musical history of Passau forms the basis of an article by 
Wolfgang M. Schmid, chiefly lists of town musicians and of those 
attached to the court of the Prince-bishop from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century. Otto zur Nedden contributes an informative notice 
of the early history of church music in Wiirtemberg. It has been the 
good fortune of Herr Willy Hess to discover a number of arrange- 
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ments of folk-songs by Beethoven, hitherto considered as lost. These 
are now described. 
April. 

Bach's ‘ 48 ’ is one boundary and modern ‘ atonality ’ the other of an 
enquiry into the tempered scale and its use after Bach’s time contri- 
buted by Karl Hasse. An early eighteenth century musician from 
Saxony, Christian Heckel, is written of by Hans Volkmann. A series 
of letters from Niigeli the publisher and writer, contemporary of 
Beethoven, to the firm of Breitkopf is described by Edgar Refardt. 
The necessity for the scientific study of contemporary music is dealt 
with in an article by Kurt Herbst. 


Zeitschrift fiir Musik. Regensburg. February. 

A modern German composer, Hugo Kaun, is the subject of an article 
by Fritz Stege. In Alfred Heuss’s article ‘ Hiindel, England und wir ’ 
the polemics of ‘ German ’ and ‘ English ’ so confuse the musical issue 
(if there be one) that the reader is left battered and bewildered but 
hardly convinced. Three unknown letters of Lortzing are told of by 
Georg Richard Kruse. 

April. 

Walter Berten writes on the composer Hermann Unger, a pupil of 
Reger. Weinzierl is brought before us in a short notice and some 
pictures. The early Haydn string quartets were first played there. 


Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale. Milan. 

The most important article is devoted to an answer to a critic who 
had attacked L. Ronga’s recent volume on Frescobaldi. Amongst the 
reviews of contemporary musical publications there is a short but lauda- 
tory notice of E. Y. Nideran’s setting of Joyce's ‘ Rain has fallen.’ 


The Church Music Review. London. March. 

This is the first number of a review whose object is ‘ to provide a 
debating ground for the expression of divergent views on Church Music.’ 
An article by Canon Dearmer contains some plain speaking about the 
importance of the right conjunction of words and music. F. A. W. 
Docker starts a series of short articles on the history of church music. 
Marcus Donovan’s note on Spiritual Songs puts a case. Leonard 
Castle writes on Chislehurst. A set of Rules for singing Merbecke is 
contributed by 8. Royle Shore and gives seven pieces of pithy advice. 
Something of the same is contained in John Douland’s Ten precepts 
for singing. The Bishop of Oxford’s ‘ Music ’ is the first of a series 
which will repay following. 
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The following abbreviations are used :—O. University Press], 
Sch.{ott], Au.fgener}], K.P. [Keith Prowse], J.W. [Josep 
Williams}, Cr.f{amer], Pa.{xton]. 

Pianoforte. 


Anthony Chaplin: Three preludes. [Ch.] Short sketches, of 
moderate difficulty, each provided with a quotation, two of them from 
Shelley. Nothing much happens to disturb their vague dreaminess. 

Harold Craxton: A Tahitian dance. [O.] Very pleasant, a nice 
design about it, not difficult. 

Jean Leroy Détain: Quatre valses modernes. [{Ch.| Modernity of 
the day before yesterday, surely? The writing of the first is not skilful, 
that of the others better. 

Paul Kadosa: Sonatine. Suite 11. Bagatellen. [Sch.] There is 
individuality about the three works of this composer that have been 
sent us. All the movements are short, each has a definite idea behind 
it and a hint of character. From the sharp rhythms one gathers this is 
Near Eastern music. It will want good playing and will repay it. The 
Bagatellen are Hungarian folk dance measures. 

Frederic Lord: An April shower. A waterfall at night. [Ch.] Both 
are written with skill, neither has much definition as music. 

Percy Pitt: Five dances. [Au.] These well written little pieces 
form a suite in the old style. Medium difficulty. 

Alec Rowley: Seven preludes. [Au.] Studies in composition, the 
task being to write a set of pieces each of which shall be based on one 
interval, seconds, thirds, ete. As such they have interest and make 
quite pleasant playing. 

Arthur Shepherd: Second sonata. [O.] This is to be recom- 
mended. The composer has something real to say, which makes his 
work command attention. There are three movements: Moderato, ma 
deciso, with clearly drawn themes, Moderato cantabile, ma semplice, 
which has some good counterpoint in its second part, and is extended 
through a number of rhythmically contrasted sections, Enfatico, ed 
affrettato, in which there is an invigorating toccata. In each movement 
there is some point well made. 

Pianoforte (for school use). 

Harold Craxton: December and May. [O.] Four page-long pieces 
for beginners, written with great nicety—the bells, for instance, at the 
end of the carol. 

Edward Elgar: Sonatina. [K.P.] Even in these tiny movements 
there are turns of phrase that are traceable only to one composer. 
Moderate difficulty. 

Harry Farjeon: The art of piano phrasing. [J.W.] A teaching 
manual as well as a set of pieces. 

Humphrey Fenn: A woodland reverie. [J.W.] 

Doreen Fifer: Ten tuneful pieces for beginners. [O.] Describes 
itself. 
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Hubert Hales: The shingled spire. [J.W.] Stretches here that will 
need fairly developed hands. 

Herbert Howells: A sailor tune. [Cr.] Delightful, not easy, but 
very much worth working at and will wear well in the meantime. 

F. A. Ogilvy: Three lyric pieces. [J.W.] Moderate difficulty. 

C. Charlton Palmer: Bourée. [Pa.] Pleasant two-part writing for 
beginners. 

Dora Pierce and Lilian Leavey: A child’s day. [{O.] The very first 
steps, print and general get-up excellent. 

Bryan Ross: Difficult corners and how to get round them. [L.} 
Combines early theory with short pieces. 

H. V. F. Somerset: A little procession. Three short pieces. [J.W.} 
The latter are able to stand being practised at. 

Horace Somerville: Country whispers. [O.] Four short pieces, of 
moderate difficulty and above the average in interest. 

C. C. Sumsion: Thistledown. [Pa.] A good example of music for 
use in schools. Moderate difficulty. 

J. A. Tatam: Two pieces. [O.] The first has some rhythmic 
problems that will need a forward pupil (who will probably be attracted 
to that sort of thing). The second is plain sailing. Both are good. 

Constance Warren: Three little pieces. [J.W.] 


Beckett Williams: Suite. [O.] Recommended. They are easy and 
also will stay interesting. 


Pianoforte (transcriptions and new editions). 


J. 8. Bach: Be contented O my soul (church canata No. 155). [O.] 
Transcribed by Harriet Cohen and consisting in recitative and aria, 
taken, as far as can be gathered, from different parts of the cantata. 
Thoroughly playable, though most players will probably rearrange the 
stretches in some places. 

Manuel de Falla: Jota (from El sombrero de tres picos). [Ch. | 
Fine music. Will it really be within the actual physical compass 
of two hands? 

J. S. Bach: 18 little preludes. Beethoven: Bagatelles, op. 119. 
[J.W.] Edited with useful notes by Stewart Macpherson. 

Handel: Aylesforder Stiicke. [(Sch.] The editor of these harpsichord 
pieces (Willy Rehberg) gives them the above title by reason of their 
once having been in the Aylesford Collection. Barclay Squire and 
Fuller-Maitland originally issued them in ‘ Pieces for harpsichord.’ 
The present edition is fully fingered and phrased. There is a note 
saying that this edition and ‘ the original edition which forms the first 
publication of these compositions of Handel ’ are copyright and ‘ the 
exclusive property ’ of the publishers. So even Handel cannot be per- 
formed in public without permission. Pianists please note 

Mendelssohn: Prelude and fugue in D major. [J.W.] Edited by 
Stewart Macpherson. 

Mr. Shield’s Giocoso in 5/4 time. 1as.) The title alone is sufficient 
attraction. The music (edited by Alfred Moffatt) is charming. It is 
within the reach of moderate players, except for the last quaver of 
bar 14 which is only possible for a proficient executant. 
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Pianoforte concerti. 

_ Nikolai Lopatnikov: Concerto No. 2, op. 15. [2 pf. edition. Sch. ] 
From an edition of this sort it is impossible to judge of the orchestra- 
tion and, because of that, to gauge the effectiveness of the work as a 
whole. The pianoforte part is of what may be called ‘ modern ’ 
variety, short sharp phrases, owing not a little to negroid mannerisms. 
There is little attempt at melody as such. The chief constituent is, 
apart from strident antiphonal work between solo instrument and 
orchestra, a number of high octave semiquaver passages for the piano- 
forte, either in scales or precipitous arpeggios. Three movements, the 
slow movement an andantino. 

Willem Pijper: Concerto. [O.] This is really the second concerto, 
according to Paul F. Sanders (see Moderne Nederlandsche Componisten, 
p- 98). The first (called * Orchestral piece with piano ’) appeared in 
1915. The present work is dated 1927, It, too, might be called a 
work for orchestra with pianoforte. Evidently the composer means the 
‘solo ’ instrument to take an equal place with the other instruments, 
its percussive character being given prominence. The percussion of 
the orchestra is formed of a tenor drum, a side drum, a gran cassa, 
cymbals, castagnette. There are, therefore, no timpani and thus the 
bass of the pianoforte is left free to supply the main percussive effects. 
The concerto is in one movement with its sections clearly defined. 
The work opens Lento, to which succeeds a Giocoso at the entry on 
the pianoforte of a main theme. A long solo passage leads to a return 
of the Lento. This works, through some development, to a climax. 
A second extended solo passage for pianoforte, followed by a tutti and 
again by a third solo passage, eventually leads to the final Allegro. 
Of all the modern pianoforte concerti that have come our way this 
is the most vital. It repays close attention and should be given a 
hearing in London. In style it is, like others of its period, febrile, very 
rhythmic in an agitated fashion. There is not a great deal of lyrical 
feeling, and in that way the work cannot be said to belong to the 
latest models which seem at last to acknowledge that lyricism has a 
place in modern music. Its chief claim to respect is in its consecutive 
thought, the careful build of the sections, their fine design. Un- 
doubtedly it is a work of power. Pianists would be ill-advised to pass it 
over. Tt places Pijper level with the best of the younger ais a 

c. G. 


The Old Hall Manuscript. Transcribed and edited by the Rev. A. 
Ramsbotham, M.A. Fascicle I. 1930. The Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society. 25s. 

It is now thirty years since this MS., preserved at St. Edmund's 
College, Ware, was first described by the late Mr. W. Barclay Squire, 
who published a thematic index of the contents in the journal of the 
Internationale Musikgesellschaft, 1900-1. It contains 138 composi- 
tions by English musicians of the first half of the fifteenth century, 
most of whose names are otherwise unknown; the exceptions being 
Leonel [Power], Jervays, Forest and Aleyn, names which occur in 
various Continental MSS., particularly in the Trent Codices, now in 
course of publication in the Austrian Denkméler series. The absence 
of Dunstable’s name in the Old Hall MS. is significant. Among the 
many anonymous compositions which it contains, only one, we believe, 
has so far been traced to him. Professor Wooldridge explains this by 
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the assumption that there were two distinct branches of the English 
school; one, represented by Dunstable, working abroad, and the other 
in England. other possible explanation is that Dunstable was a 
young and unknown man at the time the Old Hall MS. was written. 
But Soe further light on this and other interesting questions we must 
await the introduction to the work, which is held over for the present 
owing, we regret to learn, to the illness of the editor. 

The present fascicle is a first instalment of the MS. translated into 
modern notation, and contains twenty-one settings of the ‘ Gloria in 
excelsis ' by Cooke (2), Aleyn, Sturgeon, Burell, Damett, Roy Henry 
(presumably Henry VI—or could it have been Henry V?), Gyttering 
(2), Tyes, Excetre, Leonel or Lyonel [ Power] (8), Pycard (4), Rowlard, 
Queldryk and Jervays. Most of these are for three voices, but a few 
are for four or five, and one for six. 

The first thing that strikes us is the enormous contrast 
between the music presented here and that of the Fayrfax 
period. It is sufficient to make us suspect that the gap between the 
two must be nearer a hundred years than fifty. Though only fragments 
of Fayrfax’s works have at present been printed, they have probably 
all been scored, and are well known to many musicians. At their best 
they are perfectly mature art. They are music in the same sense as 
are Beethoven's quartets or Schubert’s songs. We can still listen to 
them, on the rare occasions when we have the opportunity, with 
genuine and unmixed pleasure. The same is the case with the anony- 
mous Mass, ‘O quam suavis,’ published a few years ago by the 
P.M.M.S. Compared with these, the music before us sounds like the 
babbling of an infant. For this reason we could have wished that it 
had been possible for the Society to have published the Eton MS. 
first. This contains, even in its present mutilated condition, at least 
one (probably early) composition of Fayrfax, and might well carry us 
back fifty years before his time. However, the present MS. would have 
to be published at some time, if we are to understand the historical 
evolution of the art of Byrd and Palestrina. It will form a valuable, 
and indeed indispensable companion to the Trent Codices, even if it 
should prove that a complete and continuous sequence of English work 
cannot now be recovered. 

We cannot attempt to examine the music here. It only remains to 
say that the publication is, as usual, handsomely printed, and that, as 
far as we can judge without any first-hand acquaintance with the MS., 
the editor has performed his difficult and laborious task well. 

H. 


Beethoven's Sonatas for Pianoforte. Commentaries by Donald Francis 
Tovey: Phrasing, Fingering, &c., by Harold Craxton. In three 
volumes (also miguel. Published by the Associated Board of 
the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. 

The first volume (down to op. 22 inclusive) of this edition is to 
hand at the moment of writing these preliminary words; the second will 
have appeared before they are printed, and the third is promised for 
August. It is hoped to include an article on the subject in the October 
number. 

Prof. Tovey’s contribution is on the same general lines as in the 
well-known, and now seven years old, Associated Board edition of 
Bach's Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, where his fingering colleague 
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was Mr. Harold Samuel. There is a preface dealing with general 
editorial principles (‘ Doubtful readings, Intentional irregularities,’ 
‘ Compass of the pianoforte,’ ‘ Pianoforte style,’ ‘ Pedal,’ and ‘ Slurs 
and Phrasing '); and each individual sonata is discussed, movement by 
movement, with an abundance of helpful and luminously expressed 
suggestions for interpretation, both technical and stylistic. On 
Beethoven, indeed, as on Bach, Prof. Tovey’s comments show a re- 
markable combination of the qualities of the idealistic musician, the 
encyclopedic scholar, and the skilled executant and teacher. — 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dre Musik als Geschenk der Natur. M. P. Heller. Berlin: Birndach. 
4.80 


Richard Wagner, poete et penseur. Henri Lichtenberger. Paris. Fr. 60. 

Joh. Seb. Bach und die Kunst der Fuge. Erich Schwebsch. Stuttgart: 
Orient-Occident Verlag. M. 10. 

Die Entwicklung der Tokkata im 17. und *. cenentes (bis J. S. Bach). 
Erich Valentin. Miinster i. West. M. 

Musikpsychologie. Ernst Kurth. Berlin: sien Shee Verlag. M. 13.50. 

Katholische Kirchenlieder. Theo. Humpert. Freiburg: Herder Verlag. M. 5. 

The Organ of the Ancients. By H. G. Farmer. Reeves. 15s. 6d. 

Art, Love and Life. By E. Newlandsmith. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 

History of Opera in England. By Capt. George Cecil. Barnicott and Pearce. 

Hungarian Folk-music. By Bela Bartok. Transl. by M. D. Calvocoressi. 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 

Planning for good Acoustics. By Hope Bagenal and Alexander Wood. 
Methuen. pp. xvii. 415. 

Richard Wagner. By Arthur Drews. Pfeiffer, Leipzig. Paper M. 20, 
bound M. 22.50. 

A ae the Blessed Virgin Mary. Plainsong and Medieval Music Society. 
pp. 8. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
Orchestral 


CotumB1A.—Beethoven: Leonore Overture No. 3 (Concertgebouw 
Orchestra conducted by Willem Mengelberg). Splendid playing. The 
interpretation of Mengelberg is slightly mannered. On the reverse 
the Turkish March (Ruins of Athens), a very brilliant affair. 

H.M.V.—Elgar: Symphony No. 1 in A flat major (the L.5.0. con- 
ducted by the composer). The fact that this record has been made 
under the direction of the composer naturally gives it a peculiar 
authority, as regards interpretation. It becomes, in fact, a document 
to which we can refer in the future when we want to know what he 
considered to be the exact tempo of a given passage, the exact balance 
of parts at a given point, the dynamic intensity of a given climax. 
As such the record has extraordinary value and interest. An instance 
of the evidential importance of the record is met with in the carry- 
over between the second and third movements where thematic material 
is used in both movements and where what gives the difference in 
character between them is mainly a change from one speed to another 
and slower one. The way in which this change is effected is highly 
important. On the record here under observation it is managed per- 
fectly. To be able to study how that is done is one of the opportunities 
the gramophone has to offer the student. As regards the playing 
of this record the general effect is good. The recording is faithful in 
matters of tone colour, as witness the end of the slow movement. 
For that alone the set of records is worth getting and keeping. 

Richard Strauss: Suite from Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Clemens Krauss). This is 
strongly to be recommended. The playing is in nearly every detail 
delicate and decisive. Two points of orchestral balance might have 
been better, though they are of relative importance, probably only 
noticeable with the score before one. They are: the inaudibility of the 
pianoforte in the overture, and of the harp glissandi in the incidental 
music to the dinner (the first may be a microphone matter, the second 
seems to be one of interpretation). These, however, need not trouble 
us, for their effect on the general performance is small. The charm 
of this suite seems to reside in a strange mixture of insouciance and 
formality—the twentieth century playing a seventeenth century game 
—and the performance here neal interprets that special character 
of the music with much grace. Strauss’s small orchestra comes 
through well. Those interested in such things will be well advised to 
go to the small extra expense of providing themselves with a miniature 
score (Philharmonia edition is the clearest) and with that indulge in the 
enchanting operation of watching the wheels go round. 

Stravinsky: Le sacre du printemps (Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski). The recording is clear all 
through, and that that is so speaks much for that aspect of the prepara- 
tion of this record. For the score is thick with detail and is often 
exceedingly loud, but even on a ten-year old ‘ table model ” instru- 
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ment the result is remarkably exact and even. The performance goes 
through excellently, making a reliable record of the music. The inter- 
pretation does no violence to the work. ‘ Le sacre ’ is best served by 
straightforward dealing, careful and not temperamental. The lines 
have, then, some chance of keeping taut and the architecture tells. 
Here it gets that treatment, a good example of which is the opening of 
the section called ‘ La nuit paienne,’ one of the most instantly attrac- 
tive movements of the whole work, and finely played. 

Tschaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B minor (Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Serge Koussevitsky). This is superb playing, 
especially in the strings. But nearly always it is too loud, with the 
result that there is no feeling of approach to a climax, In the first 
movement, for instance, the Andante come prima before the end, the 
entry of the string bass is marked pianissimo and | ap ba mezzo-forte, 
and that of the violins in the same bar is marked piano and played 
forte. It is not surprising, therefore, that the fff nine bars later fails 
in effect, for by then the whole orchestra has been at that pitch of 
loudness four bars back. And so on through the rest of the work. 
This, however, is the conductor’s business and it is still possible to 
bear witness to the excellence of the playing, granted this style of. 
pertormance. Also the recording is splendidly clear. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C minor (the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Franz Schalk). An admirable piece of 
recording and a musicianly interpretation. The playing is generally 
neat, the tempi just, the music comes through easily. 

César Franck: Le chasseur maudit (Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden, conducted by Eugéne Goossens). This sounds very 
effective, with its brilliant opening and the energetic hunting music 
that follows. The performance is good and the recording clear. 

Balakirev: Islamey (the New Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugéne Goossens). Casella’s orchestration, which, although clever, 
makes the work somehow lose its bite. The very difficulties of the 
original pianoforte version have character. Take those away and there 
must be a corresponding weakening. However, granted the change, 
this is undoubtedly an interesting record. The playing is skilful. 

Chabrier: Marche joyeuse (Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, conducted by Eugéne Goossens). A precise rendering of this 
queer little movement. 

Schumann: Symphony No. 1 in B flat (the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Frederick Stock). There is good orchestral 
playing to be heard in this record and the interpretation seems. 
reasonably straightforward without noticeable distortions. It is a 
welcome addition to orchestral recordings because of the fact that it is 
s0 true an example of a manner that no longer seems possible. 


Pianoforte 
Cotumpia.—Mendelssohn: Nine Songs without Words (Ignaz Fried- 
man). In this set (enclosed in a handy fortfolio) are four double-sided 
records of the best-known songs. They are rendered with great sensi- 
tiveness and a delightful clarity. The recording is excellent. 
H.M.V.—Beethoven: Andante favori (Benno Moiseivitch). Dex- 
terous execution, with nothing to remark on in the interpretation which 


follows along accepted lines. 
Chopin: Mazurka in C minor (Arthur Rubinstein). A pleasant record. 
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On the reverse is an even better performance of La maja y el ruisenor 
by Granados which this pianist always plays interestingly. 

Debussy: Children’s Corner (Vladimir Horowitz). Playing of the 
Doll’s Serenade, which is very mannered, but not unattractive, and 
certainly perfectly played. On the reverse Liszt’s Paganini Etude in 
E flat major, executed in an ri agi exceptionally brilliant fashion. 
If only for that the record is worth getting. 

Liszt: Dance of the gnomes (Egon Petri). This also is an example 
of high technical finish and, as im the last pianoforte, tone comes 
through unusually well. On the reverse Liszt’s florid version of 
Schubert's Liebesbotschaft. 


Vocal. 

CotumsBi1a.—Two records of Welsh folk-songs, sung by Mabel Parry 
in Welsh, are pleasant to hear and are useful for the growing collection 
of British folk-music. The singing is clear and the pianoforte accom- 
paniments discreet. 

H.M.V.—Mozart: Two arias from the Magic Flute (Ewald Bohmer 
and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra). Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja 
and Ein Mddchen oder Weibchen. Both are well sung. The second 
is disfigured by a false string entry. 


Opera 

H.M.V.—Gounod: Faust (No. 115 of the Alubum Series of complete 
works. In French. Paris Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Henri 
Busser. Singers from the Opéra and the Opéra-comique, Paris.) The 
big réles are clearly recorded. The choruses are as woolly and inde- 
cisive as ever they are on the stage. No excuse for that sort of thing 
in this case, and to have allowed it to have happened is to have missed 
a rare opportunity of giving us some live chorus singing in opera. As 
it is, with the possible exception of the final ‘ Christ est ressucité,’ 
which has some strength, this part of the performance is tame. On 
the other hand, the soloists are excellent and give performances full of 
character. With the libretto before one (as supplied in French and 
English with the album) the work becomes accessible in a way that is 
hardly possible in the opera-house, for which experience it is the finest 
imaginable preparation. 

Bc. G. 


Published for the Proprietor by G. W. Horr, 14, Burleigh Street, W.C.2. 
Printed by Gzorce Berrince & Co., 174/5, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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EDITH HARRHY 


ComPoseER. PIANISTE. VOCALIST. 
Former Student of the Guildhall School of Music. 


AP several years abroad, Edith Harrhy is now on a visit to 

England, where she expects to remain for several months. In 
Australia and New Zealand she is well-known as a Composer, Pianiste 
and Vocalist. She has written nearly 300 songs, besides pieces for the 
violin and pianoforte. She is also responsible for the music of two light 
operas. One of her latest successes, “COLETTE,” published by 
Boosey in both London and New York, has been broadcast several 
times recently in London and New York. ‘‘ Two Songs of the Sea”’ 
(Frederick Harris Co.) have proved popular, and one of these has 
been recorded for H.M.V. by John Brownlee, the famous Australian 
Baritone. The book ‘“‘ Ten Little Verses for Children ’’ (Curwen) is well- 
known and used in Kindergartens both here and abroad. 


Edith Harrhy studied at the Guildhall School of Music with such 
eminent masters as Dr. George Aitken, Mr. Joseph Speight, Dr. Hamilton 
Robinson, Mr. Benoist Hollander, &c. Miss Harrhy has appeared in the 
principal London concert halls ; toured the Provinces, South Africa and 
Australia. In New Zealand she was the first overseas artist to receive 
a contract from the Broadcasting Co. She has a large repertoire 
of vocal and instrumental music, suitable for every type of programme, 
and is able to present at the pianoforte an original and varied 


entertainment. 


“A fine quality soprano and a clever pianiste. She sings with graceful ease and 
excellent phrasing.’’—The Stage, London. 

“Great delicacy of touch and unusual finish marked Miss Edith Harrhy’s playin 
of the Fantasia in F Minor (Chopin) on the piano. She was recalled again an 
again.’’"—The Star, Johannesburg. 

‘‘A special feature of the recital was the group of children’s songs by Miss Harrhy, 
which she sang in a spontaneous, quaintly appealing way.’’"—Sydney Morning 
Herald. 

*‘Miss Harrhy has a gift for melody besides the undoubted ability to write a good 
ballad. Her ‘Mary Magdalene’ is still one of the best of modern sacred 
ballads.’’"—Music in Australia. 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, AT HOMES, OR ANY KIND OF 
MUSICAL PROGRAMME, 


For terms, dates, Gc., address : 


EDITH HARRHY, 10, Coppice Mead, Stotfold, Arlesey, Beds. 
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BEETHOVEN 


A few very slightly 
soiled copies of the 
Beethoven number of 
Music AND LETTERS, 
220 pages bound in 
cloth and published at 
7/6, for sale at 5/- 
each, post free to 
any part ef the world. 


“‘ One of the very best of English centenary 
tributes.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


‘The product of a large proportion of 
the best musical brains of the country.’’— 
Musical Times. 


“A splendid volume, full of interest and 
of lasting value.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


MUSIC & LETTERS 
14, Burleigh St., London, W.C.2 


SELECTION FROM REEVES’ CATALOGUE. 


THE ORGAN OF THE ANCIENTS, from Eastern 
Sources (Hebrew, 8 c and Arabic). By H. G. 
FARMER, M.A., Ph.D. Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. 6d. net. 

THE BOWED-HARP. A ws! in the History of Early 
Musical Instruments, by OTTO ANDERSSON, Ph.D. 
From the original Swedish edition revised by the author. 
The translation, edited with additional footnotes b 
Kathleen Schlesinger. With 116 illustrations, thic 
&vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS. Par- 
ticularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians and Hebrews, with 
special reference to Discoveries in Western Asia and 
Egypt. By CARL ENGEL. Numerous Illustrations and 
Index. Re-issue, with three large Illustrations added 
of Discoveries at Ur, etc. (1929). 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

STUDIES IN THE MUSIC OF THE MIDIVLE 

HISTORICAL FACTS FOR THE ARABIAN MUSI- 
CAL INFLUENCE. By H. G. FARMER, M.A., Ph.D. 
Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE AKTISTIC PIANIST, 

NATURAL TECHNICS IN PIANO MASTERY. 
Zsthetic Evolution from Student to Artist. All Vital 
Points Discussed and Made Clear. Many Diagrams of 
Hand and Finger Technique and some Music Examples 
By JACOB EINSENBERG. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

MUSIC IN MEDIAEVAL SCOTLAND. bBy H. G. 
FARMER, M.A., Ph.D. With Introduction by SIR 
R. R. TERRY, Kt., Mus.Doc. With Plates. 8vo, 
Paper Covers, 3s. 6d. net. 

STORY OF INDIAN MUSIC AND ITS INSTRU- 
MENTS. A Study of the Present and a Record of the 
Past. Together with Sir Wiiliam Jones's celebrated 
Treatise in full. With 19 Plates, chiefly of Instruments, 
7 Music Illustrations and a Map. By ETHEL 
A.R.C.M., F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8. 6d. net 


VIOLIN TECHNICS OR HOW TO BECOME A 
VIOLINIST. Exact Instructions Step by Step. By 
“ First Violin.” With Descriptive Diagrams. Paper 
covers, 28. net. 
WILLIAM REEVES Bookseller Limited. 
83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


CRITERION 


Edited by T. S. ELIOT 


| a the seven years of its existence as a review of literature THE CRITERION 
has published wark by the most distinguished authors of every country and 
every generation. Among the contributors are found such names as George 


Saintsbury, Charles Whibley, J. M. Robertson, G. K. Chesterton, W. B. Yeats, 
Virginia Woolf, Clive Bell, E. M. Forster, Aldous Huxley, Ezra Pound, 
Wyndham Lewis, James Joyce, May Sinclair. It was the first review in 
England to publish Marcel Proust, Paul Valery, Jacques Maritain, Charles 
Maurras, Max Scheler, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Jean Cocteau, and other foreign 
writers. The files of THE CRITERION constitute the most nearly complete 
record in existence of the intellectual life of Europe during these seven years. 
THE CRITERION is necessary to anyone who wishes to follow that 
intellectual and artistic life in the present and future. 


Subscription 30s. per annnm. The publishers will gladly submit a specimen 
copy to interest readers of Music AND LETTERS. Such applications should be 
accompanied by stamps to the value of sixpence to cover postage and should 
be addressed to The Circulation Manager, 24, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1 
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MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


61st YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


JUNE CONTENTS: 


Joseph Joachim: June 28, 1831- 
August 15, 1907, by Marion M. Scott. 
Robert J. Forbes, by J. H. Elliot. 
Notes of the Day: “The Ring.” 
Sadko and “ The Tsar’s Bride,” 
by G. E.H. Abraham. The Mozart- 
Strauss ‘“‘ Idomeneo,”’ by Willi Reich. 
Eugéne Ysaye 1858-1931, we 
Ferruccio Bonavia. Six Basque 
Folksongs, by Rodney Gallop. The 
London Opera Season, by Richard 
Capell. Torquay and Portsmouth 
Festivals, by Ernest Kuhe. Richard 
Tauber at Drury Lane. Music 
Supplement: Two Voluntaries for 
Organ, by C. H. Kitson. Concerts, 
Reviews, etc. 


PRICE 4d. (8 CENTS). 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 
BRITISH EMPIRE - 4/— post free. 


CANADA OR U.S.A. $1.00 post free. 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


MUSIC & LETTERS 


IS ON SALE AT THE FOLLOWING 
MUSIC SHOPS IN LONDON. 


AUGENERS, 18, Gt. Marlborough Street. 
BOOSEY & HAWKES, 295, Regent Street. 
CHESTERS, 11, Gt. Marlborough Street. 
CURWENS, 24, Berners St. 

FRANKLAND KING, 2, Swiss Terr., N.W. 
GOODWIN & TABB, 34, Percy St. 
MURDOCHS, 23, Princes Street, W. 
OXFORD PRESS, Aeolian Hall. 
PAXTONS, 95, New Oxford Street. 
REEVES (Harold),210,Shaftesbury Avenue. 
REEVES (William), 38, Charing Cross Rd. 
STAINER & BELL, 58, Berners St. 
WILLIAMS, 32, Gt. Portland St. 


Copies can also be obtained through 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, and 
Railway Bookstalls. 


If you are fond of music, why not subscribe to 


REVUE 
MUSICALE 


Director : HENRY PRUNIERES. 


Editor-in-Chief : ANDRE CCQEUROY 


A most valuable source of information regarding the music of the past, the present and 
the future, among those existing in the world to-day. 

100 pages per month, with musical supplements, portraits, etc. 

It neglects virtuoso tours in order to follow with the keenest interest the evolution of 


music in every land. 
Subscription Rates : Regular Edition 


100 Fr. 


Edition de Luxe, on linen thread paper, ‘with a double series of unpub- 


lished illustrations on de luxe with covers, in 
numbered copies ‘ .. 200 


Fr. 


Read in the Number Devoted to 


THE RUSSIAN 


BALLETS 


Articles by : Comtesse de Noailles, G. Astruc, Al Benois, Robert Brussel, Maurice Brillant, 
Gilbert de Voisins, Emile Henviot, Lowis Laloy, Larionow, Michel-Georges Michel, Henry 


Pruniéres, J]. Sazonova, André Warnod. 


With 32 coloured plates in heliogravure, etc., r 
Alexandre Benois, Bakst, Gontcharowa, Larionow, 


roducing works of Dunoyer de Segonzac, 
ablo Picasso, etc. 


Price, per issue: France, 25 Francs ; Foreign Countries, 30 Francs 
This number is included in the annual subscription (11 issues) : 
France, French Colonies & Belgium, Regular Edition 75 Francs ; De Luxe Edition 150 Francs 


Other Countries 


.. Regular Edition 100 Francs ; De Luxe Edition 200 Francs 


132-136, Montparnasse, Paris 
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CONTENTS. 


H. W. Nevinson 
The Philidor Manuscripts E£. H. Fellowes 


The Joy of Dancing .. 


Baron Bach .. .. ©. Sanford Terry 
The ‘Gross Fuge’ .. es S. Grew 


Woodwind Players and Makers 
F. G. Rendall 


Sibelius’s Second Symphony Scott Goddard 
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Personality in Opera .. 


Mozart’s Violin Concerto in E Flat 
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Musical ‘ Depreciation ’ 


STEINGRAEBER EDITION 
FAMOUS PIANO WORKS. 


J. S. BACH. (Edited by Bischoff.) 
Edn. Nos. 7 VOLUMES. 

111. I. Inventions, Toccatas & Pieces 5/- 
112a. II. Part1. French Suites .. 2/6 
112b. II. Part 2. English Suites .. 3/6 

113. III. Partitas. .. 5/- 

114. IV. Sonatas, Toccatas & Pieces 5/- 
115/6. V/VI. The well - tempered 

Piano. 2volumes.. each 4/6 

117. VII. Little Preludes, Fantasias, 

Fugues and other Pieces .. 6/6 


DAMM 
CELEBRATED PIANO TUTOR 


Edn. Nos. 
10. Including a rich collection of 
elementary compositions. 
German and English. cpit. 8/- 
10a/b, The same editionin 2 vols.ea. 5/- 
10e, The same edition cplt., bound 
half-linen cloth .. -» 10/6 
THE “ STEINGRAEBER EDITION "’ offers 
the best value of all the popular cheap editions 


Agents for the British Empire: 
BOSWORTH & CO., LTD., 
8, Heddon Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


The enleed Mirror and Fanfare 


Directed by 


CYRIL NEIL 


Edited by 


RALPH HILL 


THis Journal is devoted to the discussions of music in all its various 
phases, and, therefore, appeals to all classes of serious musicians. 


Articles are contributed by such eminent writers as Mr. Edwin Evans, 
Mr. W. R. Anderson, Mr. Alexander Brent-Smith, Mr. Frank Howes, 
Mr. Sydney Grew, “ Sinjon Wood,” Mr. Herman Klein, Ernst Krenek, 
Mr. G. E. H. Abrahams, Mr. Herbert Antcliffe, etc., etc. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent to all readers 


mentioning “ Music 


and Letters” and 


sending 3d. in stamps. 


PRICE 6d. 


Published Monthly. 


Of all Newsagents and Music Sellers, or from the Offices : 


22, HIGH ST. OXFORD ST., We. 
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IL COMBATTIMENTO 
DI 
TANCREDI E CLORINDA 


For 3 Voices, Strings and Harpsichord. 
(The Harpsichord may be replaced by Piano, Harp and Celesta.) 


Text by TORQUATO TASSO. 


(Italian only.) 


Edited by G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO. 
Full Score and Vocal Score Combined, Price 15/— net cash. 


This is a publication of exceptional importance. It is no 
less, in fact, than the first correct reprint of Monteverdi’s 
extraordinary dramatic Cantata, published at Venice in 1638. 


Malipiero has gone straight back to the original and 
reproduced it for modern use exactly as it stands in 
Monteverdi’s own text, with certain differences of notation, but 
with none of those so-called corrections of other editors who 
have seen fit to tamper with the work of a great classic because 
according to their light they deemed it to be faulty. 


Monteverdi's own light shines brighter than theirs, and there 
is no doubt that he meant what he wrote. But he must be 
properly understood as one of the great innovators and one of 
the most original geniuses in musical history, and to such an 
understanding this new edition of one of his most arresting 
works is intended to help the modern student and performer. 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd., 11, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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THE MUSICAL 


(PUBLISHED IN AMERICA.) 


CARL ENGEL, Editor. 


HAROLD BAUER says :— 
“It is doubtful if this publication can be surpassed 
by anything of the kind in the musical world.’’ 
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TWO INVALUABLE AIDS 


Musical Digest 


(PUBLISHED MONTHLY) 
A music magazine for the sophisticated amateur 
Beautiful Articles on all’ 
portraits features subjects musical 


3.50 dols. a year 
Send 35c. for a specimen copy 


Pierre Key's - 
International Music Year Book 


(1929-30 Eprtion Now REapy) 


The standard reference volume on current 
musical information 


3.00 dols. post paid 


Special Combination Rate for Both Publications, $5.50 
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119 West 57th Street New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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HILL BOW 


is within the reach of most 
players for, unlike a good 
instrument, it is obtainable 
at from 2 to 6 guineas. 


Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 
of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1, Violin and 
Bow Makers to H.M. the King, are the makers of these 
Bows, which are now being used by the World's greatest 
players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable as 
a good instrument. 
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